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THE ETHICAL DESIGN OF THE REVENGER’S 
TRAGEDY 


By Rosert OrNSTEIN 


Although a just appreciation of Tourneur’s artistry has 
replaced the nineteenth century celebration of him as a master 
of satanic revels, recent critical attention has centered more 
upon explaining the mind that created The Revenger's Tragedy 
than upon analyzing the play as dramatic literature. We need 
not inveigh, however, against “irrelevant conjectures,” for 
after paying homage to Tourneur’s management of plot and 
dramatic irony and to his poetic genius, the critic must inevit- 
ably attempt to relate Tourneur’s vision of licentiousness and 
depravity to either the world as normally apprehended by the 
reader or to the creative process which embodies an artist’s 
perception of life in literature. U. M. Ellis-Fermor has suggested 
that Tourneur accepted (imaginatively at least) “a world- 
order inherently evil,” “a universe denuded of spiritual signifi- 
cance.” T. S. Eliot has attributed The Revenger's Tragedy 
to an adolescent hatred of life.2 Harold Jenkins has inferred 
that Tourneur’s mind was “ instinctively aware only of the 
sin everywhere rife in the world.”* Michael H. Higgins has 


1 The Jacobean Drama (London, 1947), pp. 158, 155. 
2 See “Cyril Tourneur,” Selected Essays (New York, 1950), pp. 159-169. 
8“ Cyril Tourneur,” RES, XVII (Jan. 1941), 21-36. 
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found in Tourneur’s drama a Calvinistic revulsion against 
human corruption and moral perversity.‘ 

But it does not seem to me that a disgust with life or with 
humanity is the deeply ingrained characteristic of Tourneur’s 
mind and art. I would suggest that The Revenger's Tragedy 
metaphorically expresses the intense, but only temporary, dis- 
illusion of a very orthodox and very conservative mind.’ In- 
deed, despite its lurid and seemingly eccentric depiction of 
life, the play is cast, as we shall see, in an ethical design as 
subtle, sophisticated, and intellectual] as that of Jonson’s great 
comedies. 

It is indicative of Tourneur’s artistic powers that even recent 
critics, overlooking his use of conventional materials, interpret 
The Revenger's Tragedy as a direct transcription of an inflamed 
emotional outlook, Yet the play is set in the Italy familiar 
to Elizabethan Protestant imaginations—the Italy so vividly 
described in Ascham’s Scholemaster as a sink of atheism, 
luxury, and corruption. Other Jacobeans, to be sure, use 
Italianate settings in tragedy, but only as backdrops for such 
glorious villains as Flamineo and De Flores. Tourneur’s char- 
acters, however, do not transcend the Italianate—they epito- 
mize it. His imagination triumphs over nature and reality by 
distilling the essence of Italianate horror, by pre-empting and 
refining a conventional image of sensuality and violence. 

Like his dramatic universe, Tourneur’s characters seem 
peculiarly his own and unrelated to their many conventional 
Elizabethan analogues. For though these allegorical figures 
are not sophisticated by psychological complexities, they bear 
the unmistakable stamp of their creator. Their ruling passions 
swell, not from within, but from one central, inexhaustible 
reservoir of emotion that animates virtuous and vicious alike 
and that gives the play its superb unity of tone. Cynicism, 
outrage, loathing, and horror: all are present, fused and focused 
by Tourneur’s morbid fascination with the erotic. 


“See “The Influence of Calvinistic Thought in Tourneur’s Atheist’s Tragedy,” 
RES, XIX (July 1943), 255-262. 

5 Even the curious Transformed Metamorphosis (1600), which appeared seven 
years before the R. 7. seems to convey hyperbolically and obscurely some shock 
of disillusionment. See the Prologue and first hundred stanzas (The Works of 
Cyril Tourneur, ed, Allardyce Nicoll [London, 1930], pp. 55-60. All citations from 
Tourneur in my text are to the Nicol! edition. 
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To the mind that created Vindice’s world, the sexual is as 
intriguing and repelling as a hideous disease. The most char- 
acteristic and memorable lines in the play are concerned with 
some facet of illicit sexual desire or bawdry. There are, of 
course, other vices in Vindice’s society, but they are subsidiary 
ones; the lust for murder is always the desire to avenge some 
rape, incest, or adultery. Like the medieval satirist, Vindice 
castigates the frailty and concupiscence of women, but unlike 
the medieval satirist, he is vastly amused by their sly tricks. 
Knowing their coy whoredoms, he trusts no woman’s virtue, 
not even his mother’s or sister’s. His erotic imagination trans- 
figures even his dead mistress’ skull as he recalls when 


*twas a face 
So farre beyond the artificiall shine 
Of any womans bought complexion 
That the uprightest man, (if such there be, 
That sinne but seaven times a day) broke custome 
And made up eight with looking after her. 
(I. i. 23-28) 


Similarly, Vindice cannot think of night without imagining 
strange and fulsome lusts: 


Night! thou that lookst like funerall Heraulds fees 

Torne downe betimes ith morning, thou hangst fittly 

To Grace those sins that have no grace at all. 

Now tis full sea a bed over the world; 

Theres iugling of all sides; some that were Maides 

F’en at Sun set are now perhaps ith Toale-booke; 

This woman in immodest thin apparell 

Lets in her friend by water, here a Dame 

Cunning, nayles lether-hindges to a dore, 

To avoide proclamation. 

Now Cuckolds are a quoyning apace, apace, apace, apace. 

And carefull sisters spinne that thread ith night, 

That does maintaine them and their bawdes ith daie! 
(II. ii. 149-161) 


This is hardly Elizabethan paganism. Vindice’s thoughts do 
not hover on feminine beauty or on the physical pleasures of 
sex. He is aroused and revolted not by what is seen, but by 
what is imagined—by the hugger-mugger, the backstairs work, 
the juggling behind the arras, and the stealing away by torch- 
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light. He is fascinated with stealth rather than with sex. He 
is the Peeping Tom turned moralist and moralizing with the 
fevered sexual images dwelt upon by the impotent or the 
frustrate. 

If the eroticism of The Revenger's Tragedy were confined 
to Vindice’s speeches, we might credit Tourneur with a pene- 
trating study of psychological abnormality. But actually the 
erotic is woven into the total fabric of the play, present as it 
is in every act and almost every scene. Indeed, we find in both 
of Tourneur’s tragedies a consistent association of the sexual 
and the macabre, a lingering over “ fulsome lusts ” and assigna- 
tions in graveyards and with skulls.° 

At the same time that Tourneur places his individual stamp, 
as it were, upon the decadent world which he depicts, he iso- 
lates that world from any contact with larger or more normal 
realms of experience. Other Jacobean playwrights attempt to 
universalize the action of their dramas by the use of philosophi- 
cal reflection. Tourneur admits none within his play (unless, 
of course, we call Vindice’s choric commentaries “ philosophi- 
cal”). Other dramatists, using traditional parallels and corre- 
spondences, enlarge their dramatic scene; their characters, 
vehicles for philosophical and moral attitudes, become arche- 
typal Stoics, politicians, and good or evil kings.”. Tourneur’s 
allegorical method of characterization paradoxically denies uni- 
versal importance to such major villains as the Duke or 
Lussurioso. They may personify particular vices, but they are 
cross-sectional samplings of a depraved world, not archetypal 
figures. 

Actually Tourneur suggests the existence of his dramatic 
universe not by philosophical expansion of his immediate scene, 
but by the use of perspective. He draws a group of characters 
who are, depending upon their prominence in the play, “ large ” 


®It is worth noting, moreover, that the most effective characterizations in the 
A.T. are Levidulcia and Sebastian, and that the most famous passage in the play 
is in D’Amville’s soliloquy in the graveyard (IV. iii. 244 ff.). 

7™Some Jacobeans allow their characters “moral digressions” of unexpected 
clarity and profundity in order to present essential ideas. Tourneur’s characters, 
however, never step momentarily out of character to comment on their world, 
because their very existence in the reader’s imagination depends upon the con- 
sistent pulse of the vicious passion which they embody. 
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or “ small,” distinct or vague. In the foreground are Lussurioso, 
the Duke, and Vindice; slightly “ behind ” them are the Duchess, 
Spurio, and Hippolito. Further in the background, and there- 
fore smaller and less distinct in outline are Ambitioso and 
Supervacuo. Almost fading into the background itself is Junior, 
the “yongest sonne,’ and behind him are all the shadowy 
figures of the court. But there is no essential difference between 
the Duke, the “ yongest sonne,” and any of the lesser courtiers, 
except that the Duke’s villainy is writ large, while the 
courtiers’ lusts and assignations are only vaguely sketched. 
Tourneur lacks the power to convince us that his tragic world 
is the human world itself, but he skillfully creates an illusion 
of depth in his flat, two-dimensional scene by suggesting that 
the Duke’s court extends and merges imperceptibly with a 
larger world which, if brought into the foreground, would be 
no different from the group of sensualists which Tourneur 
examines in detail. 

No less skillful is the handling of character and dialogue in 
The Revenger's Tragedy. Although a sustained bitterness per- 
meates the lines, Tourneur’s intellect is always in control. We 
would never, for example, mistake Vindice’s attacks upon 
lechery, gluttony, and pride for the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful moral feelings. Addressing the skull of Gloriana 
he says: 

....here’s an eye, 
Able to tempt a greatman—to serve God, 
A prety hanging lip, that has forgot now to dissemble; 
Me thinkes this mouth should make a swearer tremble, 
A drunckard claspe his teeth, and not undo e’m, 
To suffer wet damnation to run through e’m. 
Heres a cheeke keepes her colour; let the winde go whistle, 
Spout Raine, we feare thee not, be hot or cold 
Alls one with us; and is not he absurd, 
Whose fortunes are upon their faces set, 
That feare no other God but winde and wet? 

(IIT. v. 57-67) 


Vindice’s sermon is brittle and premeditated. Each word, each 
image, and each line falls perfectly into place. Some kind of 
moral frenzy is perhaps implicit, but it is a frenzy that has 
been transmuted into detached bitterness. Some shock of 
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intense disillusion and horror has given way to the cynicism 
that turns all of life into a sardonic joke. And it is not only 
the vanity of evil that amuses Vindice; it is the whole futility 
of a life in which there are but three kinds of human beings: 
the completely abandoned, the hypocritical, and the rare, im- 
pecunious, malcontented good. 

That Vindice serves as Tourneur’s moral chorus we cannot 
doubt, but he is more importantly a character in the play, one 
whose moral perceptions are limited, and in the end, perverse. 
It is fittingly ironic that Vindice, the cynic, should uphold 
morality in his world, and that it should be the task of one 
who is contemptuous of all feminine modesty to protect vir- 
ginity and to avenge murdered innocence. Vindice loathes vice, 
but he has no faith in virtue. He makes a jest of religion as 
of everything else. “Save Grace the bawde,” he remarks, “I 
seldome heare Grace nam’d!” And when Gratiana insists that 
all the riches in the world could not make her an unnatural 
bawd, he answers: 


No, but a thousand Angells can; 
Men have no power, Angells must worke you too’t, 
The world descends into such base-borne evills 
That forty Angells can make fourescore divills. 
(II. 1. 98-101) 


Vindice wittily imbues a conventional Elizabethan pun with 
new meaning. These are the angels whose potency he does not 
doubt; when he speaks later of the heavenly angels and their 
“ Christall plaudities,” he is much less convincing. His opposi- 
tion to evil, though violent, lacks both direction and ultimate 
goal. He may use the phraseology of religion and of moral 
philosophy; he may assert that evil is unnatural. But his 
cynicism springs from an awareness that his world has departed 
from its natural course. 

Within his society Vindice represents the only possible moral 
order, one that is perverse in nature and eminently corruptible 
because it has no higher purpose than the accomplishment of 
revenge. Vindice sees himself as the instrument of divine 
justice, but he interprets that justice as a lex taliones which 
gruesomely requites villainy with villainy. When the tortured 
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ROBERT ORNSTEIN 87 


Duke screams, “ Is there a hell besides this, villaines? ” Vindice 
answers: 


Villaine? 
Nay heaven is iust, scornes are the hires of scornes, 


I nere knew yet Adulterer with-out hornes. 
(III. v. 197-199) 


To be sure, the Vindice who says this is not the Vindice who 
originally set out to revenge his murdered love. Although he 
can save his sister and mother from shame, he cannot save 
himself from his own cynicism. After murdering the Duke, he 
can watch with satisfaction an innocent man condemned for 
telling the truth, because such travesty of justice vindicates his 
own “moral” viewpoint. By the end of the play little semblance 
of Vindice’s moral purpose remains; he and Hippolito are 
hardly distinguishable from the men they slaughter. Murder 
piles on murder, revenge upon revenge, as hate, lust, and 
ambition set lechers, adulterers, and assassins at each others’ 
throats. Vindice and Hippolito are sent off to execution, not 
because the moral order is restored, not because the Goddess 
Astraea returns to earth, but only because Antonio is a politic 
ruler who fears that those who killed the old Duke might also 
kill him. 

To all appearances the ending of The Revenger's Tragedy 
is quite amoral. In the last judgment, life and death—all’s 
one. Two self-satisfied murderers unexpectedly “go to it” 
because of one final ironic twist of fate. The adventitious 
destruction of evil does not in itself reaffirm moral values unless 
we draw our conception of morality from such sources as The 
Spanish Tragedy. And yet the denouement of Tourneur’s play 
is moral, in fact inevitably moral, for even as Vindice’s character 
disintegrates, the incorruptible, remorseless moral order that 
governs his abandoned world reveals itself slowly and subtly, 
but unmistakably. 

Throughout The Revenger's Tragedy a malicious Fate seems 
to thwart the best laid plans of sensualist and revenger alike. 
But on no character does irony weigh more heavily than on 
Vindice. Seeking only to revenge himself upon the Duke, he is 
hired first to procure his own sister for Lussurioso. Then he is 
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engaged to pander for the Duke; and lastly he is employed 
by Lussurioso to murder Piato, i. e., to kill himself, But in his 
most trying moment Vindice appreciates the grim comedy of 
his situation, for it is the kind his intellect can savor. Above 
all he enjoys his superior knowledge and position in the deadly 
game of pretending which he must play. Vindice can always 
see through Lussurioso’s pretenses, but his own disguises are 
impenetrable. He always knows Lussurioso’s masked motives, 
but his own are well hidden. Thus his outbursts against 
Lussurioso are tempered by an unholy enjoyment of the game 
in which he is—or so he believes—always master. 

Vindice is not, at the beginning, one of those half-mad 
revengers introduced to the stage by Kyd. He is a malcon- 
tented scholar brooding over his wrongs, morbid but not de- 
praved. He will have none of society until Hippolito relates 
that Lussurioso has asked him: 


To seeke some strange digested fellow forth: 
Of ill-contented nature, either disgracst 
In former times, or by new groomes displacst, 
Since his Step-mothers nuptialls, such a bloud 
A man that were for evill onely good; 
To give you the true word some base coynd Pander. 
(I. i. 84-89) 


Vindice seizes this opportunity to obtain revenge and under- 
takes to disguise his true self in a mask of evil: 

And therefore ile put on that knave for once, 

And be a right man then, a man a’th Time, 


For to be honest is not to be ith world. 
(1.1. 101-103) 


Having temporarily assumed the guise of knave, Vindice jest- 
ingly asks Hippolito, “ Am I farre inough from my selfe? ” and 
calls upon Impudence, 


Thou Goddesse of the pallace, Mistris of Mistresses 
To whom the costly-perfumd people pray, 
Strike thou my fore-head into dauntlesse Marble; 
Mine eyes to steady Saphires: 
(I. iii. 6-9) 


His pretense of knavery is brilliantly successful, so successful 
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in fact that it would seem he has a natural talent for it. Yet 
he is shocked to learn that he must launch his new career by 
procuring his own sister for Lussurioso: 

Oh. 

Now let me burst, I’ve eaten Noble poyson. 


We are made strange fellowes, brother, innocent villaines. 
(I. iii. 190-192) 


Nevertheless, Vindice’s distrusting nature and his desire for 
revenge lead him to test his mother’s and sister’s virtue, Again 
he plays the role of scoundrel so brilliantly that he converts 
his mother, Gratiana, into an unnatural bawd. Later defending 
herself, Gratiana claims that only the diguised Vindice could 
have suborned her. And it is hard to disagree, for there was 
no one better fitted to play the pander. 

With Vindice’s success as a pander, the richer irony of his 
disguises begins to unfold. When we witness his fiendish 
murder of the Duke we realize that this “innocent villain 
has put on the knave not for once, but for all time. He has 
indeed gone far from himself, and yet he must go even farther. 
After the Duke’s murder the game of seeming becomes so 
hectic that Vindice is forced to assume disguise upon disguise 
until he completely forgets his nature. Hippolito sees more 
clearly than his brother what is happening, and when Lussurioso 
hires Vindice to kil] Piato (Vindice’s “ former self”) , he cries 
out, “ Brother we loose our selves.” But Vindice brushes aside 
this fear, for he now sees the opportunity for perfect vengeance 
and finds the humor of the situation irresistible: 


> 


Thats a good lay, for I must kill my selfe. 

Brother thats I [the Duke’s body]: that sits for me: do you make it, 
And I must stand ready here to make away my selfe yonder— 
I must sit to bee kild, and stand to kill my selfe, I could varry it 
not so little as thrice over agen, tas some eight returnes like 
Michelmas Tearme. (V.1. 3-7) 


Vindice does not yet know that he is the butt of his own joke. 
He exults in his continued triumph over Lussurioso, unaware 
that Lussurioso has triumphed as well. Lussurioso sought to 
hire a villain and he succeeded. He sought to hire a cunning 
pander and he succeeded in that too, Finally he hired Vindice 
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to kill himself and Vindice does so. By the end of the play 
Vindice has learned so well the roles that Lussurioso hired him 
to play that his “ outward shape, and inward heart/ Are cut 
out of one peice.” And it is altogether fitting that Vindice, 
who hated the revels of the court, becomes in the end one of 
the court masquers. This is his last disguise, and he goes to 
his death precisely because of the courtly impudence he once 
mockingly assumed. He exists annoyed but unpenitent, chiding 
Hippolito: 

May not we set as well as the Dukes sonne? 

Thou hast no conscience, are we not revengde? 

Is there one enemy left alive amongst those? 

Tis time to die, when we are our selves our foes. 

(V. iti. 151-154) 


Since he is a man who is “ for evill onely good,” Vindice 
does not know how meaningful these last words are. But before 
he leaves the stage he seems to glimpse the design of past events 
and to penetrate, for the first time, beyond the immediate irony 
of the situation: 


This murder might have slept in tonglesse brasse, 
But for our selves, and the world dyed an asse; 
Now I remember too, here was Piato 
Brought forth a knavish sentance once—no doubt (said he) 
[but time 
Will make the murderer bring forth himselfe. 
Tis well he died, he was a witch. 
And now my Lord, since we are in for ever: 
This worke was ours which else might have beene slipt. 
(V. iii. 157-164) 


Vindice has not lost his sense of humor. Knowing that it is 
he and not the world that dies an ass, he joins in the offstage 
laughter that has greeted every successive act of his “ flawless ” 
knavery. 

Although there is little comedy in the ordinary sense in The 
Revenger's Tragedy, its ethical design is not very different from 
that of Volpone. Like Jonson, Tourneur depicts a world of 
rogues and scoundrels in which moral law seems absent or 
ineffectual. Yet governing this world is a moral order, detached 
and ironic, which operates through the inevitable processes of 
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human psychology. In Volpone the operation of the moral 
order produces comedy—the comedy of futility, of the Seven 
Deadly Sins—which establishes, if only by inference, that God’s 
in His heaven even though all’s not right with the world. But 
no laughter can purify the horror of Vindice’s deeds. The moral 
order governing his universe is like Tourneur himself: unerring 
in its craftsmanship, disillusioned in its outlook on life, but 
orthodox in its values. It is in keeping with the “ comic spirit ” 
of the play that Vindice’s one moment of redeeming human joy 
results in the cruelest jest of all. Upon reforming his fallen 
mother, he enjoys a single interlude of happiness, only to be 
reminded by Hippolito that he forgets his task of revenge. 
Vindice answers: 
. jloye’s a subtill elfe, 


I think man’s happiest, when he forgets himselfe. 
(IV. iv. 92-93) 


Finally, we must face the question which has been growing 
implicitly in the preceding discussion of The Revenger's 
Tragedy: namely, how are we to reconcile Tourneur’s appar- 
ently eccentric vision of human depravity with the subtle 
ethical design of his play? His fascination with sex and his 
use of the Italianate do not in themselves explain the passion 
and the conviction of his dramatic portrait. The explanation 
would seem to lie, rather, in his literalistic religious viewpoint. 
Despite his sophisticated Jacobean artistry, Tourneur’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual roots were in a pre-Renaissance past. The 
medieval cast of his thought is evident in most of his works— 
in his predilection for allegory and in his preoccupation with 
the themes of vanitas, memento mori, and contemptus mundi. 
A literalistic religious viewpoint is, of course, far more apparent 
in The Atheist’s Tragedy than in The Revenger's Tragedy, but 
even in the latter the degeneracy of the world is measured by 
its divergence from a medieval conception of the universe as 
the theatre of God’s judgment. Why has virtue no reward? 
asks Castiza.* Vindice wonders: 


® Castiza’s purity remains unsullied, but her moral convictions do not appear to 
be much stronger than her brother’s. In her only soliloquy (II.i.1-8), she reveals 
that she is far less self-assured than is Milton’s “ Lady,” who never pities herself 
and whose crystal tower of virginity is proof against assault. 
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Why do’s not heaven turne black, or with a frowne 
Undoo the world—why do’s not earth start up, 
And strike the sinnes that tread uppon’t? 

(II. i. 275-277 


And after listening to Lussurioso’s murderous plans, he exclaims: 


Is there no thunder left, or ist kept up 
In stock for heavier vengeance? (IV. ii. 223-224) 


Without identifying Tourneur’s thoughts with those of his 
character, I would suggest that his was a mind that dealt with 
satisfaction upon the medieval De Casibus. To the modern 
reader D’Amville’s death is a bit preposterous; to Tourneur 
it was simply an example of inevitable divine justice. When 
the bad bleed, then is Tourneur’s tragedy good. 

Such a literalistic mind, whose faith was attached to the 
material “facts” of God’s universe, may well have been 
appalled when those “ facts” failed, when radical change des- 
troyed the “ divine ” scheme of things. It has been effectively 
argued that Tourneur’s pattern for society was feudalistic and 
that he viewed the decay of the manorial system as the distin- 
tegration of the moral order itself.* In Vindice’s society abun- 
dancy has replaced sufficiency as the goal of men’s lives, and 
the new Deadly Sin of Trade has replaced the ancient sin of 
avarice. “ Why are there so few honest women,” Vindice asks 
his mother, 


but because ’tis the poorer profession? that’s accounted best, thats 

best followed, least in trade, least in fashion, and thats not honesty 

—beleeve it, and doe but note the loue and deiected price of it. 
(II. i. 250-253 


‘ 


A mind that could see in “ patrimonyes washt a peices” the 
deterioration of the moral order would have been even more 
profoundly shocked by the seeming decay of religion itself. 
If we may judge by the early seventeenth-century apologists, 
the orthodox minds of Tourneur’s age were gravely disturbed 
by the real and imagined spread of disbelief. To the orthodox, 
an atheistic world was literally one possessed by devils and, 


*See L. G. Salinger, “‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy’ and the Morality Tradition,” 
Scrutiny, VI (March 1938), 402-422. 
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of course, by animal sensualists.*° Thus, while it is unlikely 
that Tourneur’s vision of satanic evil resulted from atheistic 
convictions, it may well have been shaped by the ungodliness 
which he later refuted. 

But if the terms of religion and moral philosophy seem little 
more than empty commonplaces in The Revenger’s Tragedy 
(especially when mouthed by irredeemable sinners) , their con- 
spicuous presence indicates a traditional frame of reference 
which Tourneur did not easily abandon. And if heaven is a 
remote possibility, sinners like the Duke find their hell on earth; 
for Tourneur exercises the artist’s prerogative of creating in 
literature the pattern—in this instance, the moral pattern— 
missing in life. We need not posit then that Tourneur experi- 
enced a religious “conversion” between The Revenger's 
Tragedy (1607) and The Atheist’s Tragedy (1611). More than 
likely, the later play simply chronicles a return to the orthodoxy 
that was Tourneur’s fundamental position after a disillusion 
which he immortalized in Italianate metaphor. 


Oberlin College 


’° According to Renaissance belief all atheists are necessarily immoralists and 
primarily sensualists. See John Dove, A Confutation of Atheisme (London, 1640 
[first ed. 1605]), p. 2; Bishop Martin Fotherby, Atheomastix (London, 1622), p. 113. 











VAUGHAN’S “ COCK-CROWING ” AND THE 
TRADITION 


By Don Cameron ALLEN 


Henry Vaughan lived in the narrow space between two 
worlds: one was a world of crystal translucency and one was of 
blinded darkness. The black world he knew sadly enough and 
well; the world of light he saw only indistinctly because the thick 
veil of mortality thwarted his vision: “ And onely see through 
a long night/ Thy edges, and thy bordering light” (521) .* 
The veil, which Christ alone had torn off in this world (485) 
and which Vaughan knew would cover his sight until Dooms- 
day (542), becomes a steady symbol of spiritual frustration for 
the poet. He lives “under veyls here” (535); he longs to 
have his “ Curtaines off” (399); or he awaits the time when 
his “callous veyl” (396) will be purged away by fire. His 
realization of spiritual insufficiency has, on occasion, a conscious 
edge of violence: 

Since in these veyls my Ecclips’d Eye 
May not approach thee, (for at night 
Who can have commerce with the light?) 


Ile disapparell, and to buy 
But one half glaunce, most gladly dye. (419) 


It is not enough for him that he sees at times the great light of 
God in dreams or in visions that were almost ecstatic, but, 
fortunately, the failure of sight was not a prompter of despair. 
Vaughan remembers his “ glimpses” and he is cheered that 
a candle shines on “some heads” (395), that even he has a 
tiny inner light, “ That Sacred Ray/ Thy Spirit plant ” (448) . 
Sometimes his deeds mist within him “ and put out that lamp ” 
(433) ; sometimes this ray, like a star captive in a tomb, cannot 
blaze with the full ardor of the stars above (421); yet he is 
cheered when he finds that other creatures possess a conscious 
glimmering of the hidden light. 

All creatures, he tells us in “ Palm Sunday,” have an interior 
flickering that permits them to recognize their incarnate Cre- 


1 References are to L. C. Martin’s edition of 1914. 
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ator (501). Vaughan wishes to share in this gift with them, 
to interpret with birds the splendid doctrine of Providence 
(506). He yearns to be a star or a bird; then he “ should be/ 
Shining, or singing still to Thee (442). The doctrine of the 
world of light is partially expressed in “ The Eagle” (606), 
but from time to time, he remembers the old contention and 
knows that he is simply on the edge of a terrible forest. 


But as these Birds of light make a land glad, 

Chirping their solemn Matins on each tree: 

So in the shades of night some dark fowls be, 

Whose heavy notes make all that hear them, sad. (497) 


The rent between the two worlds is here made plain, but 
Vaughan, while dubious of satisfaction in the veiled life, seeks 
constantly to mend the division, to see light in darkness even 
though this light was not God’s “ Center and mid-day.” In the 
“ Cock-crowing ” he selects the bird of light as his commanding 
symbol, and here he almost arrives, through the force of poetic 
prayer, at a safe and static border. Now he glosses light by 
darkness; now he knows his own soul in terms of a lesser 
creature. To understand how well he succeeds, we must be 
aware of the humanity behind the symbol and of its long 
progress toward this poem. 

In the history of symbolic thought, the mysteries of the 
cosmos are frequently suggested by creatures who live between 
heaven and earth, for wings are necessary to explore celestial 
pastures and a manifold concert of voices is required to describe 
them to men. The ancient gods, when not winged themselves, 
are attended from the earliest times with significant birds of 
their choosing. The eagle accompanies Jove, “ divum gratissima 
regi” as the hawk had once journied with Horus. The peacock 
is holy to Juno; the dove to Venus. For the Greeks and the 
Romans, the earth and the sky are tenanted with birds as well 
as with flowers and stars. Even the fields of the Hereafter 
cannot be understood or endured without them. 


Sed me, quod facilis tenero sum semper Amori, 

ipsa Venus campos ducet in Elysios. 

hic choreae cantusque vigent, passimque vagantes 

dulce sonant tenui gutture carmen aves. 

(Tibullus, I. 3. 57-60) 
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The cock was to antiquity the most familiar of birds, the dux 
and rex of the yard and doorway; yet, though he was familiar, 
he was a holy bird, sacred to Athene, to Hermes, to Latona, 
to Demeter, and to those demigods, Hercules and Aesculapius. 
His history antecedes the mythology of Greece and Rome, for 
the armies of Persia, Plutarch informs us, carried him as an 
emblem of hope when they raided the West (Artax. 10). For 
centuries he had been the bird of the sun (a designation that 
was continually widened) and the hero Idomeneus, the descend- 
ant of Helios, painted a cock on his shield. To most of the old 
world, he was the bird of light [“lucis aves” Martial (XIV. 
223) calls them] and, as such, he was reputed to expel the evils 
of night. 


Nocte Deae Nocti cristatus caeditur ales, 
quod tepidum vigili provocat ore diem.? 


The dark, as these lines intend, has in it an uncertain evil which 
the cock with his “ instinct of light” [so Heliodorus calls it 
(I.18.3)], banishes. Basil makes this uncertainty real by 
telling us that the bird of the sun puts demons to flight. Adrod 
dwovjcavros was Saipov devye.* The fact that the cock is some- 
times used as a funereal ornament or that he is mentioned in 
epitaphic verses‘ is, consequently, not in the least surprising; 
he is not only the bird of light, but a symbol of the eternal light 
which guides and protects the souls of the dead. His conversion 
to Christianity was easy and was facilitated not only by his 
pagan reputation but also by the special qualities that Christian 
writers lent to all birds.° 


? Ovid, Fasti, 1. 455-6. Probably the following lines are in the same night-spell 
tradition: Lucretius (IV.710-4), Quin etiam gallum, noctem explaudentibus alis/ 
Auroram clara consuetum voce vocare. Ovid (Met. XI.597-8), Non vigil ales ibi 
cristati cantibus oris/ evocat Auroram. 

3 J.-F.Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca (Paris, 1829-33), III.445. The traditional 
fear of the lion for the cock is early recorded (Pliny, X.48) and this legend is, 
of course, repeated in most mediaeval and Renaissance compendia. Enforced by 
Ps. 21: 22 and I Pet. 5: 8 the lion came to be the animal symbol of Satan for 
Christians. 

* Anthol. Palat., VII. 424, 428. 

5 Classical poets sometimes gave birds human characteristics. Propertius makes 
the cock an author: Tum queror, in toto non sidere pallia lecto,/lucis et auctores 
non dare carmen aves (IV.3.31-2) and Ovid makes the crow “auctor aquae” 
(Amores, II. 6.34). Late Latin and mediaeval poets often turn birds into musical 
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So when Vaughan writes the first two stanzas of “ Cock- 
crowing,’ this early tradition stands behind his statements, 
and the poetic contents of stanzas five, seven, and eight are 
faintly suggested though not yet fully explained. To explain 
the latter stanzas and to give a more vivid meaning to the 
first two, we must know more about the Christian tradition, 
which was firmly established by the cock of St. Peter’s denial 
and by impressive passages about the cock in Job, Proverbs, 
and Isaiah. Of these Biblical statements, a verse from Job 
(38 :36) is, perhaps, the most poetically begetting. “ Quis 
posuit in visceribus hominis sapientiam? Vel quis dedit gallo 
intelligentiam? ” In this text man and the cock are brought 
together in the benefits of God though their shares are quali- 
tatively different. It is the memory of this verse and the human 
symbolism of the cock in the Christian world that effect the 
transition between the first stanzas of Vaughan’s poem and 
their human reflection in the latter stanzas. The Christian cock 
suggests the Christian man; so a poem is produced that is in 
all that it says an invocation. What comes from God is thus 
returned to him. 


instruments or human musicians. Sedulius makes them little organs: Tempora 
veris aves celebrant crespante sussurro,/produnt organulis tempora veris aves 
[Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini (ed. Traube, Berlin, 1896), IIT. 227]. John of Garland 
has them playing cithers while an organ sounds a requiem [G. Mari, “ Poetris 
magistri Johannis Anglici de arte prosayca metrica et rithmica,” Romanische For- 
schungen, XIII (1902), 894]. St. Jerome in a prose account of spring describes 
the birds as singing psalms [Epistulae (ed. Hilberg, Vienna, 1910), XLIII.3]. In 
the Carmina Burana, there is a poem describing the nightingale as a cither-player: 
Citharizat cantico dulcis philomena [ed. Hilka and Schumann (Heidelberg, 1951), 
138. 4.1]; elsewhere in the same collection birds are said to sing to the drum, the 
psalter, the lyre, and the viol (92. 60-64), or “melodia sonant garrule” (151.2). 
Alanus de Insulis relates them to the sirens and gives them many musical duties: 
Syrenes nemorum, cytharistae veris, in illum/ convenere locum, mellitaque carmina 
sparsim/ commentantur aves, dum gutturis organa pulsant./ pingunt ore lyram, dum 
cantus imbibit istos/ auditus, dulces effert sonus auribus escas [Anticlaudianus, The 
Minor Anglo-Latin Satirists and Epigrammatists (ed. Wright, London, 1872), IT, 276]. 
The idea that birds are poets as well as authors is suggested in early Italian 
literature: E gli augelletti riprendon lor lena/ E fanno dolci versi in loro usanza 
[Bondie Dietaiuti in Early Italian Literature (ed. Grillo, London, 1920), I. 213]. 
The Middle Ages invented, of course, all sorts of verbs to distinguish birdsong: 
turtur gemitat, palumbes plausitat, perdix cicabat, etc. but sometimes it gets all 
transferred back to men. “Si mens Deo philomenat,” writes John of Garland 
[Stella Maris (ed. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass., 1946), p. 154]. For other references 
see E. R. Curtius, Europiische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter (Bern, 1948), 
p. 283. 


2 
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To bring this about, the pagan symbolism of the cock com- 
bines with the Biblical expressions to evoke the Christian 
allegory. One of the most complete of the early equivalents is 
found in the Hexameron of St. Ambrose. 


Hoc canente, latro suas reliquit insidias; hoc ipse lucifer excitatus 
oritur, caeclumque illuminat; hoc canente moestitiam trepidus nauta 
deponit, omnisque crebo vespertinis flatibus excitata tempestas 
et procella mitescit; hoc canente devotus affectus exsilit ad pre- 
candum, legendi quoque munus instaurat; hoc postremo canente 
ipsa Ecclesiae petra culpam suam diluit, quam priusquam gallus 
cantaret negando contraxerat. Istius cantu spes omnibus redit, 
aegris levatur incommodum, minuitur dolor vulnerum, febrium 
flagrantia mitigatur, revertitur fides lapsis, Jesus titubantes respicit, 
errantes corrigit.® 


Christian magic enters with these remarks, and the cock be- 
comes a kind of holy bird, for the references in both testaments 
unite here to make him a dooryard angel or, as Cassiodorus 
calls him, “ spiritualis gallus.”* But he is more commonly 
recognized in the beginning as a minor saint “qui in nocte 
saeculi per fidem clamant in Dominum,” § and this, I am sure, 
is a figuration that would have pleased Vaughan. Once Gregory 
had written his Moralia in Job, the cock became the personified 
analogy of the priest,® a divinely inspired man who has a 
special understanding of God’s ways and whose duty, as that 
of the cock, is not only to bring light to men but to warn 
those who sleep in darkness of the imminent coming of God. 
The responsibilities of these instructed men on the eve of 
Doomsday are described by Rupertus with the trope of the 


® PL, XIV. 255. Ambrose expresses many of these points in his hymn, “ Aeterne 
rerum conditor ”: Surgamus ergo strenue/ gallus jactentes excitat,/ et somnolentes 
increpat,/ gallus negantes arguit./ gallo canente, spes redit,/ aegris salus refunditur,/ 
mucro latronis conditur,/ lapsis fides revetitur (PL, XVI. 1173). 

7 Expositio in Psalterium, PL, CXX. 817. 

® Pseudo-Jerome, Expositio, PL, XXIII. 1529. 

® PL, LXXVI. 527-8. This account is followed with expansions by Hugo of 
St. Victor in De Bestiis Aliis et Rebus, PL, CLX XVII. 33-5, a work put in rime 
by Philippe de Thaun. For the account of the cock see Le Bestiare (ed. Walberg, 
Paris, 1900), 230-318. The same material is found in Rupertus, Commentarius in 
Job, PL, CLXVIII.1163. Actually, Gregory was anticipated by St. Eucherius 
who has a chapter on the spiritual intelligence of the cock whom he compares as 
a symbol with saints, priests, and doctors of the church; see Formulae Spiritalis 
Intelligentiae ad Uranium, PL, L. 750. 
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cock: “ Et quasi gallus cantando vocibus suis somnum torporis 
excutiat venturam lucem nuntians.” So, as in Vaughan’s last 
verses, the cock becomes a symbol of the Final Judgment. 

But all of this is extra-literary, so we must turn to the Latin 
poetry of the Middle Ages to find our way to Vaughan. In 
his “ Aeterne rerum conditor,’” Ambrose had placed the cock 
in Christian poetry; his successor Prudentius completed the 
process in his Liber Cathemerinon. To Prudentius, the crowing 
cock awakens men from spiritual slumber, warning them of the 
coming of light. “ Nostri figura est iudicis.” The topos is then 
solemnly engaged. 


Hic somnus ad tempus datus 
est forma mortis perpetis: 
peceata, ceu nox horrida, 
cogunt iacere ac stertere, 

sed vox ab alto culmine 
Christo docentis praemonet 
adesse iam lucem prope, 

ne mens sopori serviat. 

ne somnus usque ad terminos 
vitae socordis opprimat 
pectus sepultum crimine 

et lucis oblitum suae. 


Vaughan says this in English in, “ To sleep without thee, is to 
die;/ Yea, tis a death partakes of hell.” *° Prudentius, who 
is interested in obtaining the fullest interpretation, continues, 
reminding his readers that Peter’s denial came as Christ con- 
quered Hell and death. His bird, too, has further lessons for 
those who sleep in darkness and dream vainly of gold, glory, 
and pleasure. “Fit mane, nil sunt omnia.” For the cock is 
not only the herald of God’s light, the triumphant cry of 
Doomsday, but Christ. 


Tu, Christe, somnium dissice, 
tu rumpe noctis vincula, 

*° Vaughan’s “dark, Aegyptian border” which also appears in “The Relapse ” 
as “a thick, Egyptian damp ” (433) has, of course, patristic symbolism drawn from 
the Bible. Tertullian writes that sinners are in general called Egyptian or Ethiopian 
(Liber de Spectaculis, PL, 1.685); St. Prosper describes spiritually slipping 
Christians in this fashion (Psalmorum a C ad CL Expositio, PL, LI. 326). See also 
Jerome, PL, XXII. 457 and Cassiodorus, PL, LXX. 964. 
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tu solve peccatum vetus 
novumque lumen ingere." 


The hymns of Ambrose and Prudentius established the cock 
in the ritual of the church. The Mozarabic hymns include one 
morning song, “ Gallo canente venimus,” ?” and I know of at 
least two other hymns in which the cock has a share: the 
“ Gallus, diei nuntius”’** and the “ Gallus auroram resonis/ 
salutans cantibus.” '* Carolingian poets likewise celebrate the 
priestly cock, who calls men to worship (Paulus Albarus, 
PLAC, III. 128) and who predicts the day of the coming of 
Christ (Milo, PLAC, III. 661, 582-4). The latter theme is 
handsomely embroidered in the Carmina Centulensis, where the 
poet represents the cock and the thrush singing a doomsong 
together after a morning choir; a relatively somber hymn it is, 
in which they urge the righteous to prepare immediately for 
the new age of gold.* But all of these poems are minor per- 
formances before the fourteenth century Goliardic hymn, 
“Multi sunt presbyteri qui ignorant, quare/ super domum 
domini gallus solet stare.” 

By the time that this poem was written the cock had taken 
his position on spires and this poem attempts to inform the 
people why the rooster is so honored. Throughout the hymn, 
the mutual duties of the priest and the laity are carefully 
annotated in terms of the legend of the cock; for though the 
cock is a priest in allegory—“ si bonus presbyter ejus fit figura ” 
—the layman can also be instructed by the virtues of the bird. 
The poem is a series of counterbalances. The care of the cock 
for his flock is weighed against the fact that the basilisk is 
hatched from his eggs. “ Sic crescit diabolus ex presbyterorum/ 
magna negligentia.”” Once more we hear of the cock’s might 
against evil, of his warnings in the service of God, of his 
premonitions of the Day of Judgment. 


Sic et bonus presbyter, respuens terrena, 


11 Carmina (ed. Bergman, Vienna, 1926), pp. 5-8. 

19 PL, LXXXVI. 985. 

18 J -F. Bergier, Lyricus Sacer (Besacon, 1889), R. 21. 

14 J. Santolius, Hymni Sacri et Novi (Paris, 1698), p. 192. 

15 PLAC, III.332. There is also an enigma on the cock by Tatwin (Wright, 
op. cit., I. 543) in which the cock is associated with the prophecies about Christ. 
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ducat suos subditos ex inferni poena, 
praebens iter caelicum caeli per amoena 
ut cum Christus venerit, turba sit serena.'® 


The preparation for Vaughan is, as we quickly recognize, 
a preparation for Chaucer’s “ Tale of the Nonne Preeste,” for 
this worldly cleric makes his counterpart in the kingdom of 
birds the hero of his satire. Though the romances of Renard 
lie back of the tale, the attributes of Chauntecleer belong to 
this tradition. A singular contrast to Chaucer’s tale is Claude 
Chappuis’ political satire, “ L’Aigle qui a fait la poulle devant 
le coq & Landrecy.”’ Chappuis’ cock is as handsomely described 
as Chauntecleer. Like him, he has an embattled crest in 
memory of his old victories over lions. He is famed, too, as a 
friend of man, as a discoverer and hunter-out of evil, as a 
revealer of light to them who live in darkness, but he is no 
worldly fool; hence he goes out to win his battle against the 
eagle amid the prayers of all the other birds. The cock, who, 
in this case, is really France, is represented as God’s champion, 
for as Chappuis says, 


Journellement nous vienne resveiller, 
Admonestant chascun de travailler 
Pendant le temps que du jour la clarté. 
S’espart sus nous par divine bonté.'* 


With the conclusion of this aspect of the general tradition, 
we can see that Vaughan’s poem contains many recollections 


‘° The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse (ed. Gaslee, 1925), pp. 178-180. 

‘7 Recueil de Poésies Frangoises des XV° et XVI¢ Siécles (ed. De Montaiglon, 
Paris, 1856), IV, 48-70. All of the symbolic qualities of the cock were brought out 
in a series of poems by Renaissance Latin poets: Ferdinandus Sanctus, Nicholas 
Reusner, and J. C. Scaliger [U. Aldrovandus, Ornithologiae libri XXI (Frankfort, 
1610), p. 183]. Further Latin poems were written by Tobias Scultetus, Nathan 
Chytraeus, Antonius Flaminius, Georgius Chrundimenus, Joannes Posthius, Hen- 
ningus Cunradinus, and Joannes Passeratius [C. Dornavius, Ampitheatrum (Hanover, 
1619), I. 417-20]. Passeratius poem is of length and is almost an encyclopaedia 
of lore and symbolism. I do not know of a full length poem in the vernacular 
written by a Renaissance poet, but the cock appears in a number of poems on 
other subjects. He appears as “il coronato augello” in Bernardino Baldi’s 
“Egloghe” [Poesie Pastorali e Rusticali (ed. Ferrario, Milan, 1808), p. 137]; in 
Marot [Oeuvres (ed. Grenier, Paris), I1.14]; in DuBartas [Works (ed. Holmes, 
Lyons, Linker, Chapel Hill, 1938), I. 369]; and, of course, as one of the participants 
in the mass for Philip Sparrow [Skelton, The Complete Poems (ed. Henderson, 
London, 1931), pp. 73-4]. 
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of the past. For centuries the cock had been famed for his 
instinctive knowledge of light, not only of the lesser light but 
of the divine light. In this relationship he was associated with 
the priest as an expeller of darkness and of evil, as a victor 
over the lions of Hell. But while he reminded men of their 
duties to God and awakened them from their secular slumber, 
he also warned them of the coming of Christ and urged them 
to prepare for the Day of Judgment. These traditions are all 
implicit in the early and late stanzas of Vaughan’s poem, but 
there is an attendant transition that needs to be considered. 
The cock, Vaughan says has within him a “ busie Ray ” or a 
“little grain expelling ni» ut,” but man, “ thy own image,” has 
a soul that is wider in comprehension. Hence, if the cock can 
dream “ of Paradise and light,” 

Shall thy own image think it much 

To watch for thy appearing hour? 


The difference between man and the cock as implied by Job, 
is for Vaughan expressed in the comparison between the breeze 
that fills a sail and the soul of the poet, the very breath 
of God. But as Vaughan proceeds the soul obtains bird-like 
qualities. 
If joyes, and hopes, and earnest throws, 
And hearts, whose Pulse beats still for light 
Are given to birds; who, but thee, knows 
A love-sick souls exalted flight? 
Can souls be track’d by any eye 
But his, who gave them wings to flie? 


This poetic transference from the cock to the soul is also part 
of the venerable tradition. 

Drawing upon pagan symbolism, the early Christians associ- 
ated the soul with winged things. The Greeks had represented 
the soul as a little winged replica of the person himself, and 
Psyche, who set a pattern for the iconological description of 
the Christian soul, had colored wings.’* The connection between 
birds and the soul or mind of man was strongly perceived by 
the Greeks, and it is not surprizing to find that Plato compares 
the mind to an aviary (Theatetus, 197c) or that Plotinus 


18G_, Weicke: Der Seelenvogel in der alten Literatur und Kunst, Leipzig, 1902. 
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discovers three sorts of souls among men and compares them 
to three classes of birds. The third or best class, unlike the 
first, which can hardly get off the ground or the second, which 
can only maintain a middle flight, fly to the summits and there, 
seeing the light of heaven piercing through, raise themselves 
above the pall of clouds and shadows to come at last to truth 
(V.9.1.6-21). This decorous symbol was appropriated by the 
fathers of the Christian belief because, of course, it was author- 
ized by specific passages in both testaments. 

St. Benedict, we are told, saw the soul of his sister leaving 
her body in the form of a dove (PL, LXVI.196), and St. 
Gregory in his record of the death of Abbot Spes says that the 
soul of the devout man was seen “in columbae specie” (PL, 
LXXVII. 336) . In the Peristephanon, Prudentius turns a simi- 
lar experience into verse. 


Emicat inde columba repens 
martyris os nive candidior 
visa relinquere et astra sequi; 
spiritus hic erat Eulaliae 
lacteolus, celer, innocuus. 


Colla fluunt abeunte anima 

et rogus igneus emoritur, 

pax datur artubus exanimis, 
flatus in aethere plaudit ovans 
templaque celsa petit volucer. 


Vidit et ipse satelles avem 

feminae ab ore meare palam, 

obstupefactus et attonitus 

prosilit et sua gesta fugit, 

lictor et ipse fugit pavidus. (IIT. 161-75) 


Though the soul, for most of the early Christian writers, 
assumed the form of a dove; others who saw the pious die 
describe their souls simply as birds.’® It is interesting to learn, 
then, that during the Renaissance, the soul was sometimes 
thought to be a cock but it was to Plato, not to Christian 
allegory, that this translation was due. 

“TI owe, Crito,” says the dying Socrates,” a cock to Aescu- 
lapius; do not forget to pay it.” This final request of the 


1° Rabanus Maurus, PL, CXII.871; Rupertus, PL, CLXVIII. 294; Garn. de St. 
Victor, PL, CXCIII. 65. 
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philosopher, if one is ready to accept the commentary of the 
irreverent Lucian, proves that Socrates had little regard for 
Zeus (Bis. accus. 5). The testimony of the scoffer Lucian was 
hardly congenial to early Christians; yet, in this case, Tertul- 
lian does not hesitate to agree and to state that Socrates, who 
did not believe in gods, ordered the sacrifice of the cock out of 
filial consideration for his father.*® Origen contends that the 
request shows that Socrates, in spite of his eminent wisdom, 
abandoned great and obvious principles for the trivial and 
unimportant.*! Chrysostom ** and Theodoret ** smell nothing 
but idolatry in the account and hold up their hands in horror. 
But what these fathers said did not matter much for long 
because Lactantius attacked brutally and set up a defying text 
for the men of the Renaissance. 


Illud vere nonne summae vanitatis, quod ante mortem familiares 
suos rogavit, ut Aesculapio gallum, quem voverat, pro se sacrarent? 
Timuit videlicet, ne apud Rhadamanthum reciperatorem voti reus 
fieret ab Aesculapio (PL, VI. 417). 


This unhappy intimation weighed heavily on the minds of 
the Florentine Platonists. Ficino was the first to rush to the 
defense, and he quickly saw in the last words of his master a 
symbolic statement of Christian intent. Socrates, he insists, 
sought among the gods for a physician who could cure the 
diseases of the soul, and when at last he had resolved the 
doubts and fears (diseases) that possessed him, he was eager 
to thank God. “ Reddit ergo Deo votum, ut alacer Pzeana, 
Ccelestem patriam repetat.” ** Pico della Mirandola fully agrees 
with his friend and extends the trope. The cock, Pico writes, 
is the soul of man; this is the reason why Socrates said that 
he owed a cock to Aesculapius. By this statement he meant 
that he owed his soul to the physician of souls.** With this 
interpretation Caelius Rhodiginus, who composed a sturdy brief 
for Socrates against the accusations of Lactantius, agreed with 


2° Apologeticus, 46. 14-8; De Anima, 1.6; Ad Nationes, PL, I. 589. 
21 Contra Celsum, PG, XI. 1294. 

22 Commentarius in epistolam ad Romanos, PG, LX. 414. 

28 Graecarum affectionum curatio, PG, LXXXIII. 1006. 

24 Plato, Opera Omnia (Lugdumi, 1548), p. 333. 

25 Commentationes (Bononiae, 1496), p. 134r. 
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complete accord.** So the cock of the Phaedo became in the 
fifteenth century the soul of the philosopher, but this invention 
was strengthened by another citation in the classical past. 

As every educated man of the Renaissance knew, there is 
among the golden saying of Pythagoras the cryptic command: 
“ Feed the cock.” This baffling dictate was finally solved by 
Lilius Gyraldus, who said that Pythagoras was encouraging 
his disciples to feed the divine part of the soul (the cock) with 
celestial knowledge just as the body is fed with solid food.” 
This solution seemed reasonable to Renaissance men, and the 
great compiler of symbols, Piero Valeriano, combined it with 
the Socratic interpretation and incorporated it in his Hiero- 
glyphica (1556, p. 172v). This book became the vade mecum 
of Renaissance emblematists and poets, and for this reason, 
beginning with the emblems of Alciati, the cock is used as a 
symbol not only for the soul but for “puritas animae.” So 
the cock of St. Socrates and the cock of Pythagoras become 
with the sixteenth century the soul of man. The symbol of 
solar light arrives by pagan means at a greater definition, for 
it becomes the created light that dwells in humankind. 

With this alteration we can better understand how Vaughan 
can move from the allegory of the medieval cock to the Chris- 
tian desires and wants of his inner self. Behind much of the 
transformation rests a belief in the hermetic doctrines that he 
shared with his brother,”* but enforcing these and making them 


2° Lectiones Antiquarum (Lugduni, 1560), II. 413-4. The evolution of Socrates 
atheus into St. Socrates would make a fascinating chapter in the alteration of 
reputations. For divergent views see: Justin Martyr, Apologia, PG, VI.335; 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, PG, IX. 134-51; Eusebius, De Praep. Evang., 
728c; St. Augustine, De Vera Relig., PL, XXXIV. 123; Chrysostom, Advers. Oppug. 
Vitae Monast., PG, XLVII.336-7; and Bessarion, In Calum. Platonis (Venice, 
1516), p. 64. 

27 Pythagorae Symbolorum Interpretatio in Opera (Lugduni Batavorum, 1696), 
II. 659-60. 

*8 Anima Magica Abscondita: “The Soul though in some sense active yet is 
she not so essentially but a mere instrumental agent; for she is guided in her 
operations by a spiritual, metaphysical grain, a seed or glance of light, simple and 
without any mixture, descending from the first Father of Lights. For though His 
full-eyed love shines on nothing but man, yet everything in the world is in some 
measure directed for his preservation by a spice or touch of the First Intellect, .. . 
Verily we must needs confess that He Who ordained flies for his sustenance gave 
him also some small light to know and execute His ordinance. Tell me—if you 
can—who taught the hare to countermarch when she doubles her trace in the 
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real is the long struggle of men to express in the lower world 
what their hearts told them about the unknowable. In the 
dark forest, the flint sparks, and from its little lights the poet 
gains courage to await the tearing of the veil. 


O take it off! make no delay, 

But brush me with thy light, that I 
May shine unto a perfect day, 

And warme me at thy glorious Eye! 
O take it off! or till it flee, 

Though with no Lilie, stay with me! 


In this last stanza, reminded by the cock, Vaughan writes his 
own “ Venite rerum Conditor,” but as he writes it, he also 
realizes that the time may be far away, that he may have to 
visit with the night before he sees the eternal brightness of 
God. He draws his comfort and he frames his prayer on the 
example of the creature instinct with light. Yet the symbol that 
inspired his poem does not perish, for it has returned in our 
own day. 


But in the darkest hour of night 
When even the foxes peer for sight 
The byre-cock crows; he feels the light. 


So, in this water mixed with dust 
The byre-cock spirit crows from trust 
That death will change because it must. 


But between Vaughan and Masefield lies a millennium of 
perplexity. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


pursuit, to confound the scent and puzzle her persecutors?” (pp. 81-2). Lumen 
de Lumine: “ Within this fantastic circle stands a Lamp, and it typifies the Light 
of Nature. This is the Secret Candle of God, which he hath tinned in the elements: 
it burns and is not seen, for it shines in a dark place. Every natural body is a 
kind of black lantern; it carries this Candle within it, but the light appears not: 
it is eclipsed with the grossness of the matter. The effects of this Light are 
apparent in all things; but the light itself is denied, or else not followed (pp. 266-7). 
The Works of Thomas Vaughan (ed. Waite), London, 1919. 
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A JUSTIFICATION OF MILTON’S “ PARADISE OF 
FOOLS ” (P.L. III, 431-499) 


By Frank L. Huntiey 


As when a Vultur on Imaus bred, (431) 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a Region scarce of prey 

To gorge the flesh of Lambs or yeanling Kids 

On Hills where Flocks are fed, flies toward the Springs (435) 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren Plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With Sails and Wind thir cany Waggons light: 

So on this windy Sea of Land, the Fiend (440) 
Walk’d up and down alone bent on his prey, 

Alone, .. 


This simile introduces the famous or infamous “ Paradise of 
Fools,” a passage that has graveled readers and scholars by 
its shocking anti-Catholicism. Verity, for instance, in 1910 
said that the “almost burlesque satire of the passage seems 
scarce in keeping with the dignity of an epic.” ' More recently, 
Professor Hughes of Wisconsin asserts that here Milton “ wrote 
an invective of the Roman Church as unexpected as his attack 
upon the venal clergy in Lycidas.” * Witty and almost scabrous 
as the passage is (see line 494) , has Milton the Puritan allowed 
his anti-Catholic bias to get in the way of his art? Although 
only a small part of the passage is distinctly anti-Roman, and 
although Milton had been almost as bitter about the Anglican 
clergy and even the Presbyters, still the anti-Catholic invective 
is there. It appears to be a digression in the Narrenschiff 
tradition. 

And yet, read in the context of the whole poem the offending 
passage has a meaning too often overlooked. It coincides with 


1A. W. Verity, ed. Paradise Lost (London, 1910). 

* Merritt Y. Hughes, ed. John Milton: Paradise Lost (New York, 1935), p. 96, 
note to III, 459. In fairness and gratitude to Professor Hughes, I must add that 
he has read this article in manuscript and given it his blessing. 
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the monstrous Satan’s reaching a midpoint in his journey to 
Earth. High on the top of our solar universe he pauses to 
contemplate his mission. Above him the chain links our huge 
ball to the ramparts of Heaven. About its foot lies a dark, 
wild waste, buffeted by the tempests of Chaos. At this point 
Milton gives us the simile with which we began. 

Although Gilbert * has identified the names in the geography 
of this vulture, the homology of the vulture and Satan derives 
significance from the juncture of the plot. The vulture is a 
bird of prey, and Satan, a wicked winged fiend, is “ bent on his 
prey,” who like “ yeanling kids” (just born) are unaware of 
their danger. Though this vulture was bred on Imaus, the 
mountain range of snow that stretches, on seventeenth century 
maps, across Asia from Afghanistan up to the Arctic, it intends 
to fly on to India, more fertile ground. Satan is on his way 
to Eden, and even the two Indian rivers suggest another fertile 
valley nestling between two rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates. 
As the snowy region of Imaus is the point of egress for the 
vulture, so Satan had crossed that part of Hell which is not 
fire but ice: 


Beyond this flood a frozen Continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire Hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice 
(II, 587-591). 


What’s more, this “ snowy ridge ” of Imaus was supposed to 
“bound ” “the roving Tartar” (432). Geographically it did 
“bound” Tartary in the 1636 edition of Mercator’s Atlas.' 
And Tartaria would remind Milton of Tartarus, the infernal 
regions of ancient Greek and Roman mythology. But Imaus 
did not keep the Tartar from “roving.” With the Mongols 
and the “terrible Turks,’ the Tartars under the leadership 
of Jenghis Khan came out of their fastness to devastate Asia 
and eastern Europe—even as this vulture has emerged from 
Imaus and Satan has broken out of the fire and ice of Hell. 


3 Allan H. Gilbert, A Geographical Dictionary of Milton (Ithaca, N.Y., 1919); 
Gilbert, “ Milton’s China,’ MLN, XXVI (1911), 199-200. 
* According to Verity. 
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Though Satan is alone now, if cause and effect still work, 
he will not be alone after he has completed his nefarious 
journey. He will populate this very place which has been 
cursed, as it were, by his visit. One should not expect the 
passage which follows to be the same as the rest. The satire and 
grotesquerie of its images are in keeping with a technique which 
may be called the opposite of the movie flashback. In a cosmic 
geography this strange passage carries us forward imaginatively 
to those who, like Satan, also pause on a journey. This future 
crowd, however, are journeying backward from Earth up to 
this wind-swept plain. In the motley crowd a number of 
Catholic priests and friars are blown about amidst their relics, 
indulgences, cowls, and habits. A grand irony and seething 
anger appropriately attend this historic moment in the birth 
of human pride, as Satan projects his foul mission from the 
top of our world. Here, far short of Heaven, the future victims 
of his crime will inhabit their “ Paradise of Fools ” on the very 
spot where the fiend decides to go on rather than to go back. 

For, to the blustery place where Satan just now is wandering 
alone, Sin and Death, his hideous relatives, anchor the nearer 
end of the causeway they build from Hell: 


Now have they brought the work by wondrous Art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent Rock 

Over the vext Abyss, following the track 

Of Satan, to the selfsame place where hee 

First lighted from his Wing, and landed safe 

From out of Chaos to the outside bare 

Of this round World: .. . (X, 312-318) . 


It seems to be no accident, then, that in Book X, to anticipate 
this rendezvous, Milton has Death (the wages of Sin) smell 
out his future victims like a vulture—not one vulture, this 
time, but 
As when a flock 

Of ravenous Fowl, though many a League remote, 

Against the day of Battle, to a Field. 

Where Armies lie encampt, come flying lur’d 

With scent of living Carcasses design’d 

For death, the following day, in bloody fight. 
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So scented the grim Feature, and upturn’d 
His Nostril wide into the murky Air, 
Sagacious of his Quarry from so far (X, 273-281). 


From the long description of the paradise of future fools 
two sets of key images emerge. One set is hypocrisy, disguise, 
vanity, and being tossed to and fro by winds. The other is 
miscegenation, embryos, giants, and monstrous births. 

The central sin is pride. Vanity, its outward effect, is a kind 
of disguise. Satan in Hell was a superbly proud creature. Out 
of Hell, to bring sin into the world, he stoops to guile, pretense, 
and a series of disguises. He disguises himself as a good Cherub 
to ask Uriel the way to Earth. Then he disguises himself, 
descendingly, as a cormorant, a toad, and finally a serpent. 
After hinting that the Chinese in the simile disguise their 
wagons as boats ®° Milton shows some people in Limbo dressed 
up in religious gowns that billow like sails as they catch the 
strong transverse winds (487). Blown every which way by 
what, to Milton in the seventeenth century and even to sound 
present-day Catholic opinion, are false winds of doctrine, the 
poor souls “here find fit retribution, empty as their deeds ” 
(454). For “Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls” in the 
politics of the Church in Reformation times rested on false 
doctrine—the problem is to discern it. Ever since writing 
Comus, in which the devil is disguised as a charming fellow, 
Milton had underscored the main trouble with sin: you can’t 
always see it for what it is. Through guile the Devil begets 
evil on good. And in the next book (IV, 121-122), as Satan 
lands in Eden, Milton tells us that he “ was the first / That 
practic’d falsehood under saintly show.” 

In addition to vanity, bluster, and disguise, there is another 
note—that of miscegenation or the “ fruit” of misalliance (see 
451-2). By anticipation this bitter fruit follows the plucking 
of that other fruit in Eden. Into this Limbo are blown all 
those things and people that are “abortive, monstrous, or 
unkindly mixed ” (456) , where “ unkindly ” means “ unnatur- 
ally ” or not according to “kind.” Here the history of “ ill- 


5Cf. F. L. Huntley, “Milton, Mendoza, and the Chinese Land-ship,” MLN 
(forthcoming) . 
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joined sons and daughters’ (463) begins with the giants of 
ancient times, comes through the builders of the Tower of 
Babel, includes Empedocles and Cleombrotus (both of whom 
vainly hoped to reach Heaven sans Grace, through suicide) , 
and ends with the Dominican, Franciscan, and Carmelite monks 
of Milton’s own day. Through the concept of miscegenation 
Milton echoes here the monstrous birth of Sin and Death, whom 
Satan, on his way to this spot, had just met at the gates of 
Hell. Sin issued full-blown like Minerva, with some poetic 
justice, out of the head of Satan. Upon this female creature 
Satan incestuously begot Death. In turn Death raped his 
mother (Satan’s daughter and mistress) and begot on her a 
litter of yelping monsters. It is a horrendous myth for the 
involution of evil—evil which is a willful rebellion against 
natural law. 

Hence the giants with which the passage on Limbo begins 
are connected by Milton’s imagination with Hesiod’s war 
between the wisdom of the Gods and the brutishness of the 
Titans, with the Biblical giants of Anakim the chosen of God 
had to overthrow, with the giants of Cornwall which his reading 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth for his History of Britain and which 
his fondness for Arthurian legend had lodged in his poetic brain 
for so long. There was also the myth of Hercules vanquishing 
the giant Antaeus, which in Paradise Regained (IV, 563 ff.) 
symbolizes Christ breaking the serpent’s head. The fall of 
man started in Heaven with the “ Earth-born” instincts of 
the proud angels led by Lucifer. Thus in the very first simili- 
tude of Satan in Paradise Lost (I, 196), Satan lies “ in bulk as 
huge / As whom the Fables name of monstrous size, Titanian, 
or Earth-born, that warr’d on Jove.” 

The final impression one receives from the whole Limbo 
passage is that of monstrosity and wind, the cause and the 
effect of sin. For sin is caused by a violation of nature, a 
defection from rational norms; and its result is that the victims 
are themselves powerless in a storm of billowing gusts that 
sweep them “ten thousand leagues awry.” The apparently 
disparate concepts of perverted sex and strong wind unite in 
the symbol of the vulture. In many a seventeenth century 
emblem book, this ill-omened bird is depicted as a herma- 
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phroditic female which fertilizes its eggs by sitting on high 
crags and allowing strong winds to blow on its tail. Though 
Sir Thomas Browne had corrected the “ vulgar error.”’ the 
suggestion of the vulture’s self-generation by wind powerfully 
expresses Milton’s insistence upon the single and monstrous 
hatching of evil. 

The “ Paradise of Fools” is not an extraneous passage. 
Through these images of wind and monstrous birth, the appar- 
ent digression is associated with Book I, with the birth of Sin 
and Death in II, and with the mountain-throwing climax 
of Raphael’s account of the war in Heaven. It also anticipates 
the temptation and fall in IX; immediately after the primal 
sin Adam and Eve wept, 

. nor only Tears 
Rain’d at thir Eyes, but high Winds worse within 
Began to rise . . . and shook sore 
Thir inward State of Mind, calm region once 
And full of Peace, now toss’t and turbulent; 
For Understanding rul’d not... (IX, 1121-1127). 


Finally, in its form of projected history, the passage fore- 
shadows the last two books, which allow Adam to foresee the 
historical effects of his sin: the justness of his banishment 
through the largesse of grace. The sinners that Michael shows 
Adam by turning history forward are 


... the product 
Of those ill-mated Marriages thou saw’st 
Where good with bad were matcht, who of themselves 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 


Such were those Giants, men of high renown; 
(XI, 683-688) 


Read like this, the passage is not a gratuitous blemish in an 
otherwise well-constructed whole. Milton justifies its inclusion 


®°Cf. The Hiero-glyphica of Horapollo Nilous, tr. A. T. Cory (London, 1840), 
p. 23: “... in this race of creatures there is no male . . . the eggs of the vulture 
that are impregnated by the wind possess a vital principle.” A picture of a female 
vulture fertilizing its egg by wind can be seen in J. P. Valerianus, Hieroglyphica 
(Frankfort, 1678), p. 217. 

7 Pseudodoxia Epidemica (1646), Bk. V, ch. 20. 
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and position not only by the simile of the vulture that controls 
it, but also by his whole plot, his cosmic setting, and his moral 
intention. Its anti-Catholicism, there by history, ceases to be 
topical as it is raised by Milton’s artistry to become a symbol 
of pride—ill-matched. 

As soon as the futuristic nightmare is over, he returns us to 
his epic soon enough. But the tone he wanted has been set 
for the ironically idyllic description of Paradise to follow, 
since the “fools” in this Limbo are the children, like us, of 
our first parents. 


University of Michigan 








COLERIDGE AND THE PARADOX OF THE POETIC 
IMPERATIVE 


By Frepertck B. RAINsBerry 


Coleridge’s enthusiasm for a metaphysics of poetry originated 
in his early education under the tutelage of the Reverend James 
Bowyer, Head Master of the Grammar School, Christ’s Hospi- 
tal. From Bowyer, Coleridge learned “ that Poetry, even of the 
loftiest and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic of 
its own, as severe as that of science; and more difficult because 
more subtle, more complex, and dependent on more, and more 
fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, he would say, there 
is a reason assignable, not only for every word, but for the 
position of every word.” ? Coleridge shared in general the con- 
viction of the Romantic period that there was always a sense 
of the Infinite implicit in human life, which was the source 
of all man’s deepest experiences. For the Romantic thinker, 
Philosophy was the effort “ starting from the unity of experi- 
ence as a whole, to bring the different interests of the human 
spirit together so that it might feel itself at home in all of 
them.” * Characteristically Coleridge states that “the prime 
object of all reasoning is the reduction of the many to the one 
and the restoration of particulars to that unity, by which they 
alone can participate in true being on the principle of omne ens 
unum.” ® This statement of Coleridge’s is fundamental to the 
dynamic principle of imagination which he later developed. 
Before the metaphysical problem of Coleridge’s concept of 
Unity can be dealt with adequately, his position with respect 
to Logic must be clearly established. Like Kant, Coleridge 
was concerned about Hume’s failure to solve the problem of 
synthetic a priori judgments. “Suppose I see a ball moving 
in a streight line towards another, I immediately conclude 
that they will shock, and that the second will be in motion. This 


1 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (London, 1907), 
I, 4. 
2 J. H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (New York, 1930), p. 30. 
® Samuel Taylor Coleridge, MS. B-III, quoted in Muirhead, op. cit., p. 84. 
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is the inference from cause to effect; and of this nature are 
all our reasonings in the conduct of life: on this is founded all 
our belief in history: and from hence is derived all philosophy, 
excepting only geometry and arithmetic. If we can explain the 
inference from the shock of the two balls, we shall be able to 
account for this operation of the mind in all instances.” * The 
ground of belief in this necessary connection between physical 
or historical events Hume conceived to be merely custom, 
habit, association. Hence it followed that the mind had no 
independent power to initiate a cause or to bring about an 
independent synthesis of experience. At the same time that 
Hume believed physical or metaphysical judgments to be 
synthetic but not mental, i.e. a priori in origin, he denied that 
mathematical judgments had any synthetic quality. Such 
judgments were purely analytical without any ground in sense 
experience. Kant (and Coleridge) saw that mathematical judg- 
ments did involve a synthesis. Kant set up the problem clearly 
in his Critique of Pure Reason and in the section on the Cate- 
gories he makes plain the different kinds of synthesis in judg- 
ment. Coleridge agreed with Kant this far but when Kant 
denied that the knowing mind of the individual could penetrate 
through and beyond the limits of logical understanding, Cole- 
ridge refused to admit such an impossibility. Unless the mind 
could transcend logical understanding, unity of poetic experi- 
ence could not be known. Coleridge felt that Kant had left 
logic in a state of dichotomy which was paralyzing to thought. 
He believed that Plato had penetrated much further into the 
metaphysical depths of thought than had Kant. When the 
mind was prevented from reaching into depths beyond its own 
immediate rational capacity, it had no alternative but to supply 
its own unity, thus ending in a sort of pantheism typical of 
many such thinkers from Zeno to Spinoza. 

If dichotomy as a basic principle of Logic was not satis- 
factory, Coleridge believed that the principle of trichotomy 
would make possible the establishment of a metaphysic which 
would not be pantheistic and which would leave room for the 
real existence of both the knowing subject and the object which 


*David Hume, Abstract of Human Nature, ed. J. M. Keynes and P. Sraffa 
(Cambridge, 1938), p. 13. 
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it knows. The principle of dichotomy continually set up 
oppositions which made unity impossible of achievement be- 
cause there was no possibility of mediation between the 
opposites established. “ Everywhere in it we have terms stand- 
ing in stark opposition to each other without any attempt at 
mediation: affirmative-negative, universal-particular, unity- 
multiplicity, real-unreal; with the consequence that where one 
of them is conceived of as denoting something real or objective, 
the other is set down as denoting something ideal or subjec- 
tive.” ® In addition to a Thesis and an Antithesis, Coleridge 
introduced a principle of Unity as an Absolute Idea presupposed 
in all acts of knowledge. We have, says Coleridge, to “ seek 
first for the Unity as the only source of Reality, and then for 
the two opposite yet correspondent forms by which it manifests 
itself. For it is an axiom of universal application that mani- 
festatio non datur nisi per alterum. Instead therefore of affir- 
mation and contradiction, the tools of dichotomic Logic, we 
have the three terms Identity, Thesis and Antithesis.” ° 

We come to know nature in a larger sense by seeing opposites 
as correspondents in relation to a total Unity. Coleridge’s 
method here has two very original characteristics. First of 
all the dynamics of human thought move towards enlargement 
rather than towards exclusion. Instead of negating opposites 
out of existence, he was able to bring “all problematic results 
to their solution and reduce apparent contraries to correspon- 
dent opposites . . . fragments of truth, false only by negation.” * 

Here Coleridge anticipates Hegel and although he did not 
read the great Logic until late in life, his marginalia in the 
Wissenschaft der Logik show how perceptive Coleridge’s mind 
actually was. Because Hegel opposed Being with Nothing in 
his triad, Coleridge accuses him of sophistry. Hegel’s is not a 
true dialectic because he loses objectivity in abstraction. The 
true opposite of Being is not Nothing but mere non-existence. 
“ Nothing ” in Hegel’s sense cannot in any way be said to be 
objective, since it is, at all times, subjective. 


5 J. H. Muirhead, op. cit., p. 83. 

* Ibid., p. 86, quotation of a marginal note by Coleridge on his copy of Kant, 
Allgemeine Naturgeschichte. 

7Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Anima Poetae quoted in Muirhead, op. cit., p. 86. 
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On March 23, 1801, Coleridge wrote to Thomas Poole: “ My 
opinion is this: that deep thinking is attainable only by a 
man of deep feeling, and all truth is a species of revelation.” * 
What Coleridge meant specifically by such terms as “ feeling ” 
and “ revelation” no one can be absolutely certain since his 
projected comprehensive work on Spiritual Philosophy was 
never written. Yet in the search for possible meaning intended 
by Coleridge for such a term lies the way to an understanding 
of his metaphysical genius. Modern interpreters have tended 
to underrate the importance of Coleridge as a metaphysician. 
It will be the purpose here to discover the nature of his meta- 
physics and to relate the poet’s ontology to his theory and 
practice of poetry. 

There is little doubt about Coleridge’s intention to be a 
metaphysician in the first pages of the Biographia Literaria. 
“ But it was my constant reply to authorities brought against 
me from later poets of great name, that no authority could 
avail in opposition to Truth, Nature, Logic and the Laws of 
Universal Grammar; actuated too by my former passion for 
metaphysical investigations; I laboured at a solid foundation, 
on which permanently to ground my opinions, in the component 
faculties of the human mind itself, and their comparative 
dignity and importance.” ® This solid foundation must be some 
real principle upon which poetry can be based. Before the 
poet can be truly creative he must find some reality under- 
lying all particular entities in life and in nature. The poem 
must have some objective reality apart from the artist who 
created it and yet the poem must also bear the stamp of its 
creator marking it as truly his. Here is a paradox which many 
a philosophic mind has attempted to resolve. Although Cole- 
ridge himself failed to resolve this paradox, his attempt was by 
no means insignificant. The task here will be to render these 
insights into some meaningful pattern as a basis for the inter- 
pretation of poetry. The genius of Coleridge is imaginative 
or intuitive rather than philosophical in the strict sense of the 
word. What he believed to be true about poetry or religion 


*I. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination (London, 1934), p. 16, quotation 
from a letter of Coleridge to Thomas Poole, March 23, 1801. 
*Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 14. 
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was not always philosophical in a purely rational sense. I, A. 
Richards indicated two strains which were fundamental to 
Coleridge’s thought and these to some extent seem to be 
opposed to one another, “a projective outlook, which treats 
imagination’s products as figments, and a realist outlook which 
takes imagination to be a means of apprehending reality.” *° 
In his essay, Richards for the most part tried “to use Cole- 
ridge’s metaphysical machinery as machinery, disregarding the 
undeniable fact that Coleridge himself so often took it to be 
much more. I shall take his constructions, that is, as ‘ concepts 
of the understanding’ (to use his terminology) and use them, 
not as doctrines to be accepted, refuted or corrected (however 
great the temptations) but as instruments to explore the nature 
of poetry.” *! Although Richards does treat these same con- 
cepts, more concretely, as ‘facts of mind’ (to use Coleridge’s 
terminology) in Chapter VII of his work, it cannot be said that 
he has given the fullest implications of Coleridge’s metaphysical 
thinking. 

There has been much dispute about the influence of Kantian 
idealism on Coleridge’s thought. The general consensus of 
opinion is that Coleridge had developed the main principles of 
his philosophical thinking before he had read Kant.’ In his 
marginalia on his own copy of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
Coleridge noted some very perceptive criticisms. Kant more 
or less believed in a metaphysical reality which underlay nature 
but as has already been mentioned, he denied that there was 
any possibility of a rational knowledge of it. 

Coleridge had found the source of explaining the unity behind 
the facts of nature in his reading of Plato and the neo-Platonists 
long before he had ever read Kant. When he did study the 
Critique of Pure Reason, he was quick to see the positive side 
of Kant’s work in urging that the dispersed elements of sense 
experience must be connected necessarily. But Coleridge knew 
that Plato alone and not Kant would provide him with the basis 
for his spiritual philosophy. “ The difference between them 


1°T. A. Richards, op. cit., p. 26. 

1 Ibid., p. 21. 

12Cf. J. Shawcross, Introduction to Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, xxvii. 
Cf. also Coleridge, op. cit., I, 102. 
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(Plato and Kant) was that, while the emphasis in Kant was 
upon the conceptions of the understanding into which the ideas 
of reason entered only as a regulative principle bereft of any 
substantiating power, in Plato the ideas were the underlying 
basis of the whole structure of knowledge, being not merely 
constitutive, but ‘ productive.’ Hence, while to Kant phil- 
osophy meant the undermining of their influence over the 
mind, as guides to the real world beyond the phenomenal, to 
Plato, all education was the preparation of the mind for their 
entrance into it and its domination by them.” * 
In his poem Religious Musings, Coleridge tells us that 


There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind 
Omnific. His most holy name is Love." 


It was Coleridge’s further conviction that the Classical injunc- 
tion: “ Know thyself!” could lead only to an awareness of 
this fundamental unity in the universe. Through the study 
and contemplation of Nature, one becomes aware of this “ Uni- 
versal Principle of Life.” But, as Shawcross points out, “ not 
by any process of reasoning, but by a direct intuitional act, 
the poet feels himself brought into communion with a reality 
itself emotional, the ‘ one omnipresent mind ’ whose ‘ most holy 
name is love.’”** Again, in a letter to Thelwall, Coleridge 
writes: “ My mind feels as if it ached to behold and know 
something great, something one and indivisible. And it is only 
in the faith of that, that rocks or waterfalls, mountains or 
caverns, give me the sense of sublimity or majesty. But in this 
faith all things counterfeit infinity!” ?® His nature poetry is 
filled with similar references, as for example, when speaking of 
nature in Reflections on Having Left a Place of Retirement: 


It seem’d like Omnipresence! God, methought, 
Had built him there a Temple: the whole World 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference.” 


*8 Muirhead, op. cit., p. 95. 


“Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Complete Poetical Works, ed. J. D. Campbell 
(London, 1938), p. 55. 
*® Shaweross, op. cit., p. xvii. 
*° E. H. Coleridge, Letters, p. 228, quoted in Shawcross, op. cit., p. xix. 
** Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Complete Poetical Works, p. 53. 
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God is reflected through every aspect of nature in Frost at 
Midnight: 
So shalt thou hear 

The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 

Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher! he shall mould 

Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask.'® 


If Coleridge believed that “the true object of Natural 
Philosophy was to discover a central Phaenomenon in Nature,” 
he also hastened to add that “a central Phaen (omenon) in 
Nature requires and supposes a central Thought in the 
Mind.” '® At all costs, Coleridge was anxious to avoid a scepti- 
cal monism or pantheism. The imaginative interpretation of 
nature did not lead to pantheism in Coleridge because “ he 
placed the exclusive transcendent consciousness of God above 
all other forms of consciousness.” *° Thus God is the Great 
Universal Teacher. It is not only a sense of Oneness which is 
revealed in the study of Nature but it is an even more specific 
awareness of the personality, the very selfhood of God. 


So by a strange and dim similitude 
Infinite myriads of self conscious minds 
Are one all-conscious Spirit, which informs 
With absolute ubiquity of thought 

(His one eternal self-affirming act!) 

All his involved Monads, that yet seem 
With various province and apt agency 
Each to pursue its own self-centering end.?! 


In the same MS. C already referred to in Muirhead’s treatise 
there is the more formal statement of this specificity of Spirit 
in Coleridge’s enunciation of the Law of Bicentrality. “ Every 
Whole, whether without parts or composed of parts, and, in the 
former, whether without parts by defect or lowness of Nature 
(=a material atom) , or without parts by the excellence of its 
Nature (=a Monad or Spirit) , must be conceived as a possible 


18 Ibid., p. 127. 

1° Samuel Taylor Coleridge, MS.C., p. 117, quoted in Muirhead, op. cit., p. 122. 
2° Shawcross, op. cit., p. xix. 

21Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Complete Poetical Works, pp. 70-71. 
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centre in itself, and at the same time as having a centre out 
of itself and common to it with all other parts of the same 
System.” ** 

Coleridge guards carefully against the pantheistic notion 
that the self or the objects of nature are only appearances or 
degrees of a monistic unity in the universe. To be sure, Nature 
is the “ Universal Principle of Life’ and Nature is reflected in 
every object or part of Nature. But Nature is a power i.e. 
with a conscious creative principle at its core and, Coleridge 
adds with strong emphasis: ‘‘ N. B.—In this, the only scientific 
view, Nature itself is assumed as the Universal Principle of 
Life, and like all other Powers, is contemplated under the two 
primary Ideas of Identity and Multeity, i. e. alternately as one 
and as many. In other words, exclusively of degree, and as 
subsisting in a series of different intensities.” ** 

The words “ Powers ” and “ Identity ” express the deep and 
unflagging conviction of Coleridge in the part played by the 
individual Will in the act of poetic creation. Although he has 
asserted the necessity for a spiritual unity in and behind nature, 
he also believes that this spirit can be known only through the 
power of the individual will to express the meaning of this 
same spiritual unity. In other words, the act of the poet’s will 
in the effort to express the objective and permanent truth of 
nature is the beginning and end of poetic knowledge. But that 
same act of will is possible only if it is meaningfully related and 
is an intrinsic part of the spiritual unity which lies behind 
Nature herself. In this passage, Coleridge asserts the superi- 
ority of Will over reason. By means of his doctrine of Will 
he preserved the individuality of things from absorption into 
a monistic rational Unity or Absolute. 

The same principle of Will is implied in his Idea of Life. 
Here it is called a “ principle of individuation ” and he defines 
it epigrammatically as “ whatever is organized from without is 
a product of mechanism; whatever is mechanized from within 
is a production of organization.” There is a progressive move- 
ment of individual forms through nature up to man in whom 


22 Muirhead, op. cit., p. 122. 
*°Samuel Taylor Coleridge, MS.C., p. 108, quoted in Muirhead, op. cit., p. 124. 
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“the whole force of organic power has attained an inward and 
centripetal direction.” This centripetal force moves constantly 
towards unity rather than towards any separation or detach- 
ment. Here again Coleridge parts from Kantian idealism be- 
cause such a synthetic or productive theory cannot be compre- 
hended by means of mathematical analysis. As Coleridge says, 
“the full applicability of abstract science ceases the moment 
reality begins.” ** 

All the forces of nature illustrate the law of polarity or “ the 
essential dualism of nature ” for it is always in the identity of 
two counter powers that “ life subsists; in their strife it consists; 
in their reconciliation it at once dies, and is born again into new 
forms, either falling back into the life of the whole, or starting 
anew in the process of individuation.” ** The unity of reality, 
is then “ by a strange and dim similitude ” made up of “ infinite 
myriads of self-conscious minds.” These same individual enti- 
ties are all the product of God’s “one eternal self-affirming 
act” and yet they seem with various province and apt agency 
“ Each to pursue its own self-centering end.” °° Now it is by 
means of this principle of polarity, this dualism in nature that 
we become aware of the third element in Coleridge’s trichotomy 
which is the basic principle of spiritual] unity. Coleridge avoids 
the error of hypostatizing Nature by his very insistence on the 
dynamic will of self-conscious minds to comprehend the “ one 
eternal self-affirming act” of God. Indeed it is correct to say 
that the spiritual unity of which Coleridge is speaking is all this 
cosmic principle of individuation which was God’s “ one eternal 
self-affirming act.” And yet somehow God is also completely 
universal and transcendent. He is everything but He is One 
and the passage quoted above from Muirhead shows the living 
quality of a mind which is dynamic because it seeks unity and 
unity alone. For all its search for unity, the spiritual reality 
is made up of “ infinite myriads of self-conscious minds.” 

For both Hegel and Croce as it was for Coleridge, the spiritual 
activity is the a priori synthesis of all thought. The concept 
cannot exist outside the original intuition of the spirit and the 


** Thid., pp. 128-29. 
5 Ibid., pp. 129-130. 
2°Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Complete Poetical Works, p. 71. 
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judgment is a primitive act of the spirit. In the logical a priori 
synthesis pure concept and individual judgment become identi- 
cal. “ Spirit is self-supporting absolutely real ultimate being. 
All the previous modes of consciousness are abstractions from 
it; they are constituted by the fact that spirit analyzes itself, 
distinguishes its moments and halts at each individual mode 
in turn. The isolating of such moments presupposes spirit itself 
and requires spirit for its subsistence, in other words, this 
isolation of modes only exists within spirit, which is exist- 
ence.” ** The a priori synthesis which is Spirit belongs to all 
forms of the spirit. Coleridge believed as did Croce at a later 
date that the intuitive knowledge of individual things has 
nothing to do with intellectual or rational knowledge; intuitive 
knowledge is its own master. 

Muirhead summarizes the genius of Coleridge’s metaphysics 
of nature as follows: ‘“ What is philosophically valuable in it, 
connecting it in a suggestive way with recent physical specula- 
tions, is, in the first place, the emphasis on the presence in all 
phenomena of a principle that goes beyond anything that can 
properly be called mechanical; secondly, the conception of this 
principle as operating throughout the whole extent of Nature, 
manifesting itself in ever higher forms, which constitute real 
differences of kind, and not merely of degree: Nature, as he 
puts it, ‘ ascending not as links in a suspended chain, but as 
the steps in a ladder,’ assimilating while transcending what has 
gone before; thirdly, the interpretation of the law of the uni- 
verse, in harmony with this idea, as ‘ a tendency to the ultimate 
production of the highest and most comprehensive unity; 
lastly, the clearness with which he insists that the unity must 
consist of individuals, becoming more and more truly such in 
proportion as they unite themselves with the whole, and reflect 
the perfections to which as an embodiment of Will it summons 
them.” ** 

From the earliest point in his intellectual history Coleridge 
realized that no theory of poetry could be effective or meaning- 
ful unless it guaranteed the objective existence of the poem. 


*7G. W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, ed. J. B. Baillie (London, 
1949), p. 459. 
°° Muirhead, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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In the Biographia Literaria he gives a careful analysis of 
Hartley's materialistic psychology which emphasizes matter as 
the source of our real experience of nature. Coleridge rejects 
materialism as a basis for objectivity because “in Hartley’s 
scheme, the soul is present only to be pinched or stroked, while 
the very squeals or purring are produced by an agency wholly 
independent and alien.” ** He rejects the Hartleian theory 
‘* for it is the mere motion of my muscles and nerves; and these 
again are set in motion from external causes equally passive, 
which external causes stand themselves in inter-dependent con- 
nection with everything that exists or has existed. Thus the 
whole universe cooperates to produce the minutest stroke of 
every letter, save only that I myself, and I alone, have nothing 
to do with it, but merely the causeless and effectless beholding 
of it when it is done.” *° Such a naive realism can give no 
account of the true psychology of poetic creation. The passivity 
of the knowing self is the very antithesis of creative activity. 
In order to make clear all the factors which cooperate in such 
spiritual activity, Coleridge continues: “ Most of my readers 
will have observed a small water-insect on the surface of 
rivulets, which throws a cinque-spotted shadow fringed with 
prismatic colours on the sunny bottom of the brook; and will 
have noticed, how the little animal wins its way up against the 
stream, by alternate pulses of active and passive motion, now 
resisting the current, and now yielding to it in order to gather 
strength and a momentary fulcrum for a further propulsion. 
This is no unapt emblem of the mind’s self-experience in the 
act of thinking. There are evidently two powers at work, which 
relatively to each other are active and passive; and this is not 
possible without an intermediate faculty, which is at once both 
active and passive. “In philosophical language, we must 
denominate this intermediate faculty in all its degrees and 
determinations, the Imagination. But, in common language, 
and especially on the subject of poetry, we appropriate the 
name to a superior degree of the faculty, joined to a superior 
voluntary control over it.” * 


2°S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 81. 
®° Ibid., I, 82. 
*! Ibid., I, 85-86. 
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Imagination must be something creative and dynamic. Any 
theory which reduces imagination to purely mechanical laws of 
association will not give an intelligent understanding of the 
aesthetics of poetry or of any other art. In theory, Coleridge 
required a psychology that would explain two things in the 
function of imagination. Firstly it must establish the existence 
of a creative not a reproductive process. Secondly it must be 
based on a metaphysic that will establish the connection be- 
tween poetry and the very depths of man’s individual soul. 
Art will never be understood as a recurrence of resembling 
states of feeling but as trains of ideas consciously developing 
a sense of the most profound reality both within the heart of 
the artist and in the world of nature. “ A metaphysical solution 
(like Hartley’s) that does not instantly tell you something in 
the heart is grieviously to be suspected. ... I almost think 
that ideas never recall ideas, as far as they are ideas, any 
more than leaves in the forest create each other’s motion. The 
breeze it is runs thro’ them—it is the soul of state of feeling. 
If I had said no one idea ever recalls another I am confident 
that I could support the assertion.” ** 

Coleridge is clearly aware that any systematically rational 
attempt to establish the objectivity of natural objects is fore- 
doomed to failure. “I began then to ask myself what proof 
I had of the outward existence of anything? Of this sheet of 
paper for instance, as a thing in itself, separate from the 
phaenomenon or image in my perception, I saw, that in the 
nature of things such proof is impossible; and that of all modes 
of being, that are not objects of the senses, the existence is 
assumed by a logical necessity arising from the constitution 
of the mind itself, by the absence of all motive to doubt it, 
not from any absolute contradiction in the supposition of the 
contrary.” ** 

It is false to create a dichotomy between reason and sense 
experience for such a split makes knowledge impossible and 
yet a distinction must be made between the percipient and the 
thing perceived. All knowledge begins and ends in the knowl- 
edge of spiritual reality. 


82S. T. Coleridge, Letter to Southey, quoted in Muirhead, p. ‘199. 
83S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 133. 
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‘““O! the one life within us and abroad. 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where— 
Methinks, it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled; 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering upon her instrument.** 


The same theme is current in The Statesman’s Manual, 
Appendix B—* All things that surround us, and all things 
that happen to us have but one common final cause; namely 
the increase of consciousness in such wise that whatever part 
of the terra incognita of our nature the increased consciousness 
discovers, our will may conquer and bring into subjection to 
itself under the sovereignty of reason.” *° 

Reason is concerned with the entire operation of the mind 
with respect to Ideas. Ideas are defined as “those truths, 
namely (supposing such do exist) , the knowledge or acknowl- 
edgment of which require the whole man, the free will, no less 
than the intellect, and which are not therefore merely specula- 
tive, nor yet practical, but both in one.” Reason in this total 
or comprehensive sense is distinct from Understanding which 
is only an experiential faculty as compared with the sciental 
faculty of Reason. In “ The Friend,” Coleridge defines Reason 
as the faculty of supersensuous, all that distinguishes man from 
the animals while Understanding is the faculty of the sensuous, 
the same as animal instinct with the addition of self-conscious- 
ness.** Reason is the source of Principles, the Understanding 
the faculty of Rules. “ The Reason is all end, summa finium, 
the understanding all means, summa Mediorum. The rules 
are in all cases means to some end.” * 

The use of the term “ Reason ” in this broad, intuitive sense 
is confusing and it has been indicated as one of Coleridge's 
greatest Errors. “ The fundamental error of his aesthetic lies 
in the confusion of ‘intuition’ with reason. His ‘ Reason’ 
includes the whole world of feeling which arises in the indi- 


84“ The Aeolian Harp.” 

85S T. Coleridge, Complete Works, ed. Shedd (New York, 1884), I, 470. 

86S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 250. 

87 Alice D. Snyder, Logic and Literature in Coleridge, p. 110, quoted in Muirhead. 
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vidual, and also the knowledge of general laws and of 
‘essences.’ ** The term “ spirit ” as used by Croce would have 
been a much more fortunate choice of word and would have 
helped to keep straight the distinction between the practical 
ideas of mathematics and the dynamic ideas of Coleridge’s 
theory of imagination. Geometry for example, may appropriate 
to every construction a correspondent outward intuition but it 
is not from the outward image or picture that we learn what 
a line is. “ On the contrary, we bring this stroke to the original 
line generated by the act of the imagination; otherwise we 
could not define it as without breadth or thickness. Still how- 
ever this stroke is the sensuous image of the original or ideal 
line, and an efficient mean to excite every imagination to the 
intuition of it.” *° 

Coleridge’s theory of Imagination begins with this act of the 
inner sense by means of which the mind becomes aware of the 
concrete individuality of itself and of the objects of nature. Self- 
knowledge consists in the science of Being altogether, neither 
merely speculative nor merely practical but both in one. “ All 
knowledge rests on the coincidence of an object with a thing. ... 
For we can know that only which is true: and the truth is 
universally placed in the coincidence of the thought with the 
thing, of the representation with the object represented.” *° 

This is at once the most difficult but the most important 
notion in Coleridge’s theory of the Imagination. Somehow we 
must comprehend the possibility of things having individuality 
in other than a material or sensuous essence. The very objec- 
tivity of these “concrete universals” or ideas lies in their 
close relation both to the knowing mind of the artist and to 
the total spiritual unity of the Divine Creator of all reality. 
The ideas which are the essence of the objects of nature are 
not to be known by cold notions or lifeless technical rules of 
the abstract mind. Rather they are “ living and life-producing 
ideas, which shall contain their own evidence, the certainty that 
they are essentially one with the germinal causes in nature.” * 


“ce 


*° A. E. Powell Dodds, The Romantic Theory of Poetry (New York, 1926), p. 117. 
8°S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 172. 

*° Ibid., p. 174. 

“1S. T. Coleridge, On Poesy and Art, in Shawcross, II, 258. 
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“Now the sum of all that is merely OBJECTIVE we will hence- 
forth call naTuRE, confining the term to its passive and material 
sense, as comprising all the phaenomena by which its existence 
is made known to us. On the other hand the sum of all that 
is SUBJECTIVE, we may comprehend in the name of SELF or 
INTELLIGENCE. Both conceptions are in necessary antithesis. 
Intelligence is conceived of as exclusively representative, nature 
exclusively represented; the one as conscious, the other as 
without consciousness. Now in all acts of positive knowledge 
there is required a reciprocal concurrence of both, namely of 
the conscious being, and of that which is in itself unconscious. 
Our problem is to explain this concurrence, its possibility and 
its necessity.” *° 

If objects exist externally, they must somehow be uncon- 
sciously involved in the knowing subject. In the beginning and 
in the end there can be only one principle of being or reality; 
otherwise if there were several principles each would have to 
refer to some other by which its quality is affirmed and neither 
principle would be self-established. The first principle of reality 
must therefore be singular and in addition it must be self- 
conscious manifesting itself as the sum or I am; “ which I shall 
hereafter indiscrimately express by the words spirit, self, and 
self-consciousness. In this, and in this alone, object and subject, 
being and knowledge are identical, each involving, and suppos- 
ing the other. In other words, it is a subject which becomes 
a subject by the act of constructing itself objectively to itself, 
and only so far as by the very same act it becomes a subject.” * 
Thus it is that the act of self-consciousness for us is the source 
and principle of all owr knowledge. As the artist seeks to 
represent nature in his poetry he does not make a sensuous 
representation but he must create so much according to the 
laws or ideas of reason that he will be in harmony with the 
spirit of nature for from this spirit both himself and the objects 
of nature are derived. Neither a slavish copying of nature nor 
a skilful practice of rules of metre will make poetry. This 
advice to the poet to sing of the spirit of nature is found in 
“ The Nightingale ”: 


*? Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 174. 
** Ibid., I, 188. 
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And many a poet echoes the conceit; 

Poet who hath been building up the rhyme 
When he had better far have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 

By sun or moon-light, to the influences 

Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful! So his fame 
Should share in Nature’s immortality, 

A venerable thing! and so his song 

Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature! 


The Poet’s fame must be based in his spiritual power to repre- 
sent or imitate that which is within the natural object, “ that 
which is active through form and figure, and discourse to us 
by symbols—the Natur-geist, or spirit of nature, as we uncon- 
sciously imitate those whom we love; for so only can we hope 
to produce any work truly natural in the object and truly 
human in the effect. The idea which puts the form together 
cannot itself be the form. It is above form, and is its essence, 
the universal in the individual, or the individuality in itself— 
the glance and the exponent of the indwelling power.” ** In 
the “ Hymn Before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamounix,” Cole- 
ridge clarifies in poetic practice this response of the conscious 
self to nature. At first, the urge to identify oneself with nature’s 
harmony attributes only a passive role to the self. Pantheisti- 
cally the self seems to have been absorbed in harmonious unity 
of Heaven: 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my Thought 
Yea, with my Life and Life’s own secret joy: 

Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven! * 


The self is absorbed passively and pantheistically into the vast- 
ness of the heavenly universe. But in order that this harmoni- 
ous state can be enjoyed, the shaping spirit of imagination must 


“* Coleridge, On Poesy or Art, in Shawcross, II, 259. 
“° Coleridge, Complete Poetical Works, p. 166. 
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play its role. The mind must actively respond to nature before 
its true reality can be known or experienced. And so, Coleridge 
expresses this dynamic poetic imperative: 


Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 

Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn.** 


It is not our task here to explore the implications of Cole- 
ridge’s metaphysics for his philosophy of religion, but one or 
two observations on this subject in the Biographia Literaria are 
especially illuminating. Just as the creative act in writing 
poetry is an act of will rather than of understanding, so he 
wrote that “ belief is an act, not of the understanding but of 
the will. To become a believer—one must love the doctrines 
and must resolve with passion to believe.” ‘7 In the essay on 
Faith (supplementary to Aids to Reflection, pub. 1825) , faith 
is said to subsist “ in the synthesis of the Reason and the indi- 
vidual Will: and ‘ by virtue of the latter . . . it must be an 
energy, and inasmuch as it is related to the whole moral man 
... must be a total, not a partial—a continuous, not a desultory 
or occasional—energy ’.” ** 

Deeply conscious of the rational uncertainties and contradic- 
tions involved in the pursuit of metaphysics Coleridge expostu- 
lates in a footnote: “ Poor unlucky Metaphysics! and what 
are they? A single sentence expresses the object and there 
the contents of this science. T've6e ceavrév; et Deum quantum 
licet, et in Deo omnia scibis. Know thyself: and so shalt thou 
know God, as far as is permitted to a creature, and in God all 
things.—Surely, there is a strange—nay, rather a too natural— 
aversion in many to know themselves.” *® But to know oneself 
is not to know one’s bodily self so much as it is to know one’s 
God as Coleridge reveals in the following lyric: 


*° Loc. cit. 

“7 Coleridge, Diary, etc., MS. Dec. 20, quoted by Shaweross in note on Biographia 
Literaria, I, 236. Cf. also Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 84. 

*8 Loc. cit. 

“° Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, II, p. 212. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


E coelo descendit yv@& ceavrov 
Juvenal, xi, 27. 

Yvé& ceavrov!—and is this the prime 
And heaven-sprung adage of the olden time!— 
Say, canst thou make thyself?—Learn first that trade;— 
Haply thou mayst know what thyself had made. 
What hast thou, Man, that thou dar’st call thine own?— 
What is there in thee, Man, that can be known?— 
Dark fluxion, all unfixable by thought, 
A phantom dim of past and future wrought, 
Vain sister of the worm,—life, death, soul, clod,— 
Ignore thyself, and strive to know thy God! 


Coleridge insisted throughout that this knowledge of self was 
metaphysical in origin rather than epistemological, i.e. the 
self referred to in yvé@t oceavrdv is a specific form of concrete 
spiritual reality rather than an idea of abstract knowledge. 
“ Tf then I know myself only through myself, it is contradictory 
to require any other predicate of self but that of self-conscious- 
ness. Only in the self-consciousness of spirit is there the re- 
quired identity of object and of representation; for herein 
consists the essence of a spirit, that is self-representative.” °° 
This self is spiritually its own object but in the beginning it 
must have been an absolute subject out of which all objects 
must have come. The spiritual reality which is also the essence 
of selfhood, “ must therefore be an act; for every object is, as 
an object, dead, fixed, incapable in itself of any action, and 
necessarily finite. Again the spirit (originally the identity of 
object and subject) must in some sense dissolve this identity, 
in order to be conscious of it: fit alter et idem. But this implies 
an act, and it follows therefore that intelligence or self-con- 
sciousness is impossible, except by and in a will. The self- 
conscious spirit therefore is a will; and freedom must be assumed 
as a ground of philosophy, and can never be deduced from 
it.” ** The self is a form of being rather than a form of knowl- 
edge. The unity which constitutes the universe is also in the 
self which knows itself in that same unity. And that same unity 


5° Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 184. 
51 Ibid., I, 184-5. 
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is God Himself, the “ one eternal self-affirming act.” Without 
the one, (Unity) , the self can have no existence and vice versa 
the unity has no real existence except in the particularity of 
the Divine Self as well as the human self. “ Whatever in its 
origin is objective, is likewise as such necessarily finite. There- 
fore, since the spirit is not originally an object, and as the 
subject exists in antithesis to an object, the spirit cannot 
originally be finite. But neither can it be a subject without 
becoming an object, and, as it is originally the identity of both, 
it can be conceived neither as infinite nor finite exclusively, 
but as the most original union of both. In the existence, in 
the reconciling, and the recurrence of this contradiction consists 
the process and mystery of production and life.” °° Owing to 
the non-rational nature and origin of the self as will, the 
problem must be expressed in persistent paradoxes, “ We begin 
with the ‘I know myself, in order to end with the absolute 
I am. We proceed from the Self, in order to lose and find all 
self in God.” ** 

It is with such a paradoxical, elaborate and not too clear 
metaphysical background that Coleridge says “I shall now 
proceed to the nature and genesis of the imagination.” ** The 
key to understanding Coleridge’s theory of imagination lies in 
this self-reciprocating relation between the poet’s creative soul 
and Nature both of which are manifestations of the eternal 
Unity of Spirit—itself the Divine Self-consciousness—the be- 
ginning and end of all things. He distinguishes between fancy 
as “the aggregative and associative power” and imagination 
as the “ shaping and modifying power.” Fancy “ must receive 
all its materials ready made from the law of association.” The 
elements of fancy remain the same after they have been com- 
bined by the will as they did in their separate state. As in 
Wordsworth’s Preface to Poems of 1815, “Fancy does not 
require that the materials she makes use of should be suscept- 
ible to change in their constitution from her touch: and where 
they admit of modification, it is enough for her purpose if it 
be slight, limited, and evanescent. Directly the reverse of these 


52 Ibid., I, 185. 
58 Ibid., I, 186. 
5* Ibid., I, 198. 
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are the desires and demands of Imagination. She recoils from 
everything but the plastic, the pliant, and the indefinite.” * 

The projected work on imagination which Coleridge was to 
write was never attempted and we have only a few fragments 
of his scheme intimated in the Biographia Literaria. First of 
all, he makes a distinction between imagination as primary and 
as secondary. “The primary imagination I hold to be the 
living Power and prime Agent of all human Perception, and 
as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation 
in the infinite J am. The secondary Imagination I consider as 
an echo of the former, coexisting with the conscious will, yet 
still as identical with the primary in the kind of its agency, and 
differing only in degree, and in the mode of its operation. It 
dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to recreate; or where this 
process is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles 
to idealize and to unify. It is essentially vital, even as all 
objects (as objects) are essentially fixed and dead.’’** In the 
case of primary imagination Coleridge was trying to describe 
the faculty of ordinary practical perception of the world of 
natural objects around us as we use it unconsciously in our 
daily lives. As Shawcross puts it, “the imagination of the 
ordinary man is capable only of detaching the world of experi- 
ence from the self and contemplating it in its detachment; but 
the philosopher penetrates to the underlying harmony and 
gives it concrete expression. The ordinary consciousness, with 
no principle of unification, sees the universe as a mass of 
particulars: only the poet can depict this whole as reflected 
in the individual parts. It is in this sense (as Coleridge had 
written many years before) that to the poet ‘ each thing has 
a life of its own, and yet they have all our life.’ ” *” 

It is interesting to observe a record by Sara Coleridge that 
the sentence “as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal 
act of creation in the infinite J am” is stroked out in a copy 
of the Biographia Literaria with a few marginal notes by the 
author. Shawcross cautiously observes that “ probably Cole- 


°° The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. Thomas Hutchinson, (Oxford, 
1904). 

°° Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, I, 207. 

57 J. Shawcross, op. cit., I, Ixviii. 
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ridge felt that the ideas which the sentence suggested were 
incongruous with the rest of the passage.” °° In a recent article 
a critic of this fact is more dogmatic. “Surely the reason for 
striking them out is clear. If the primary or unconscious imagi- 
nation is a repetition of God’s act of creation, it follows by 
implication that God’s act of creation is unconscious, that he 
is no more than some dim Spiritus Mundi which directs the 
evolution of the world without really knowing what it is 
doing.” °® Such a statement as this shows a failure to compre- 
hend Coleridge’s metaphysics of Spirit. In the ordinary act of 
perception, we know objects when we unconsciously construct 
them as subjects. As Coleridge says, “an object is inconceiv- 
able without a subject as its antithesis.” Perception in the finite 
mind is a repetition of the eternal act of creation because there 
can be only one original or immediate act of knowledge. All 
other acts of knowledge are derivative. We only know that we 
exist as we exist in God. Coleridge distinguishes “the con- 
ditional finite ‘I’ (which, as known in distinct consciousness 
by occasion of experience, is called by Kant’s followers the 
empirical ‘I’) and the absolute ‘J am, and the conditional 
finite ‘1’ depends on or inheres in the absolute I, ‘in whom 
we live and move and have our being, as St. Paul divinely 
asserts, differing widely from the Theists of the mechanic school 
(as Sir J. Newton, Locke, etc.) , who must say from whom we 
had our being, and with it life and the powers of life.” °° Cole- 
ridge may have feared that his readers might misinterpret the 
idea of primary imagination as an analogue of the divine 
creative action, but if there is only one immediate and original 
intuition of being or reality and all other truth is derivative, 
Coleridge could never have entertained the possibility of God 
as an unconscious Creator. At all times the relationship be- 
tween God and man or between man and the objects of his 
perception is dynamic and interactive. Coleridge has already 
been quoted as saying “ that a spirit is that, which is its own 
object, yet not originally an object, but an absolute subject for 


58 Tbid., 272. 

5° James Benziger, “Organic Unity: Leibniz to Coleridge,’ PMLA, LXVI 
(1951), 42. 

°° Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, footnote by Coleridge, I, 183-4. 
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which all, itself included, may be an object. It must therefore 
be an act.” We argue from the dynamic will of God to the 
analogous will of man who sees all things in God, and not from 
man to God. This is in essence Coleridge’s critique of Descartes 
in a footnote in Biographia Literaria,” and the nature of Cole- 
ridge’s argument eliminates the possibility of Benziger’s impli- 
cation that God is unconscious of his creation. In God “ the 
ground of existence and the ground of the knowledge of exist- 
ence, are absolutely identical, Sum qui sum,” and this principle 
is the principle of freedom, of self-consciousness, of will. Cole- 
ridge is no monist but rather a dynamic interactionist. If 
we argue from the dynamic will of God to the analogous will 
of man who sees all things in God, then imagination will be 
analogous to divine perception by means of which a man sees 
into the essence of God’s other creatures. Coleridge’s theological 
insight and his aesthetic have the same metaphysical basis. 

The secondary imagination differs from the primary sort only 
in degree and in the mode of its operation. It is that operation 
of the individual spirit which is in closest harmony with the 
dynamic principle of interaction in Coleridge’s metaphysics. 
In “ Dejection: an Ode,” Coleridge distinguishes sharply be- 
tween the Fancy with its “ viper thoughts, that coil around the 
mind,/Reality’s dark dream ” and “ My shaping spirit of Imagi- 
nation.” There is a contrast between Fancy as the deluding 
instrument of his love for material nature and Imagination 
which is the instrument for the perception of what is genuinely 
real in nature. 
O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live: 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud! 

And would we ought behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


* Ibid., I, 184. *? Ibid., I, 183. 
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But as there issues forth from the soul this light which envelops 
nature, so nature in reciprocation enables us to have Joy, “ the 
spirit and the power,/Which wedding to us gives in dower,/ 
A new Earth and a new Heaven,/Undreamt of by the sensual 
and the proud/.” Both nature and the soul must reciprocate 
before the act of poetic creation can be accomplished. In the 
Ode as it was originally printed in the Morning Post of October 
4, 1802, the reciprocal and dynamic relationship which is Imagi- 
nation is expressed in terms of Wordsworth’s poetic genius. 

To thee do all things live from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of thy living soul.** 


I. A. Richards affirms that this “ eddying is one of Coleridge’s 
greatest imaginative triumphs.” An eddy is in something, and 
is a conspicuous example of a balance of forces.** The eddy 
is the symbol of this dynamic will of God in creation and man’s 
analogous action by imagination. 

Coleridge speaks of the imagination as “ esemplastic ” from 
the Greek eis €v marew, to shape into one; the word is of his 
own coinage. The “ one intellectual breeze ” which is “ At once 
the Soul of each, and God of all” is described as both “ plastic 
and vast.” Throughout his discussion the freedom of the will 
in creative action is maintained. “ If there is one motive com- 
mon to all genuine poetic impulse, it is surely the desire to 
objectify, and in this object to know and love, all that in the 
individual experience has seemed worthy of detachment from 
the fleeting personal life.” * Again it is important to notice 
that Coleridge never separates the necessity of freedom of the 
will for existence of objectivity. There will be poems only as 
long as there are free creators to make them. Imagination is 
again revealed as self-reciprocating in the following lines to 
William Wordsworth: 


Of tides obedient to external force, 
And currents self-determined, as might seem, 
Or by some inner Power; of moments awful, 
Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 

®3 Coleridge, Complete Poetical Works, p. 524. 

®*T. A. Richards, op. cit., p. 158. 

°5 J. Shawcross, op. cit., I, Ixxv. 
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When power streamed from thee and thy soul received 
The light reflected as light bestowed—” ** 


As he attempts to draw from Nature 


Deep, heartfelt, inward joy that closely clings; 
And trace in leaves and flowers that round me lie 
Lessons of love and earnest piety . . .°7 


he emphasizes his role as a mediator of spiritual reality. The 
poet as mediator maintains his selfhood and avoids pantheism 
as he builds his altar in the fields, the mere “ priest of this poor 
sacrifice!” As the priest of God in Nature his imagination is 
always partaking “ of the reality which it renders intelligible: 
and while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part 
in that unity of which it is the representative.” © 

Hegel struggled with the very same difficulty as Coleridge 
in this paradox of subjectivity and objectivity, of unity and 
multeity, of the conscious self in relation to an all-inclusive 
Absolute. Like Coleridge he insisted upon the dynamic prin- 
ciple of the will as prior to the manifold aspect of nature and 
to the unity of the Absolute. The objects of nature generate 
their own form from spirit. The artist perceiving this form 
at once identifies it with the forms of his own mind. This is 
possible since both the objects of nature and the subjective self 
are derived from Spirit in its Absolute Unity. “ Hence it is that 
spirit is equally consciousness of itself as its objective substance, 
as well as simple self-contained self-consciousness.” °° Spirit 
can operate through natural objects which lose their objectivity 
as the artist sees into their nature or spirit may operate con- 
versely where the artist makes himself into the forms of the 
objects he observes and creates in his work of art. “ For spirit 
is knowledge of self in a state of alienation of self: ‘spirit is the 
Being which is the process of retaining identity with itself in its 
otherness.” 7° The dynamic principle of self-identity is ever 
present and yet the self is forever sacrificing itself in the com- 


°° Coleridge, Complete Poetical Works, p. 176. 

°7 Ibid., p. 190. 

*§ Coleridge, First Lay Sermon, quoted in Shawcross, op. cit., I, xxiii. 
°° Hegel, op. cit., p. 751. 

7° Ibid., p. 758. 
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prehension of the forms of external objects. As in Coleridge’s 
trichotomic logic, a principle of unity must underlie this con- 
stant reciprocation between subject and object. “Spirit is 
content of its consciousness to begin with in the form of pure 
substance; in other words, it is content of its pure consciousness. 
This element of thought is the process of descending into exist- 
ence, or individuality. The middle term between these two is 
their synthetic connexion, the consciousness of passing into 
otherness, the process of imaginative presentation as such. The 
third stage is the return from this presentation and from that 
otherness; in other words, it is the element of self-consciousness 
itself.” 7* One becomes more fully aware of Coleridge’s idealism 
when he leaves poems to talk about poetry much in the same 
way that philosophical idealists can talk about “ becoming ” 
but not about “being” in any specific sense. Process, not 
existence, is reality. 

It is indeed remarkable that Coleridge should so completely 
anticipate the greatest philosopher of the nineteenth century 
in one of his most vital contributions to the history of thought. 
Coleridge may have lacked the persistent tenacity of spirit 
to realize his original thoughts into a system, but the freshness 
of his creative mind led him to see that poetry would never 
be understood by the application of external theories but only 
by a specific examination of poems themselves and of the poets 
who wrote those poems. The close relation between the poet 
as subject and the poem as object was a dynamic relation. 
Coleridge spoke of “‘ two cardinal points of poetry, the power 
of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence 
to the truth of nature, and the power of giving the interest 
of novelty by the modifying colors of imagination.” 7? The 
paradoxical objectivity of subjectivity is presented as a possi- 
bility as Coleridge describes his role in the double authorship 
of the Lyrical Ballads: “It was agreed that my endeavours 
should be directed to persons and characters supernatural, or 
at least romantic; yet so as to transfer from our inward nature 
a human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure 
for these shadows of imagination that willing suspension of 


1 Ibid., p. 765. 2 Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, II, 5. 
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disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.” ” 
The specific forms of the mind are here projected as manifesta- 
tions of spirit with as much objectivity or reality as are seen 
by the artist when he perceives the essence of a natural object 
in its real or specific form rather than in its sensuous or material 
form. 

On the other hand the paradoxical subjectivity of objectivity 
is presented as a possibility as Coleridge describes Wordsworth’s 
role “ to give the charm of novelty to things of everyday, and to 
excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural by awakening the 
mind’s attention from the lethargy of custom, and directing it 
to the loveliness and the wonders of the world before us; an 
inexhaustible treasure, but for which, in consequence of the 
film of familiarity and selfish solicitude we have eyes, yet see 
not, ears that hear not, and hearts that neither feel nor under- 
stand.” ™ 

Concerned as he is with the centering of literary criticism 
in the poem itself rather than in historical or classical] theories, 
Coleridge defines at once what he means by a poem and by 
poetry. “A poem is that species of composition, which is 
opposed to works of science, by proposing for its immediate 
object pleasure, not truth; and from all other species (having 
this object in common with it) it is discriminated by proposing 
to itself such delight from the whole, as is compatible with a 
distinct gratification from each component part.” 

There are two points to consider here. First of all, a poem 
proposes “ for its immediate object pleasure, not truth.” This 
pleasurable activity is the same dynamic principle which we 
have already discussed in the relation of the knowing mind 
to its object, both being manifestations of the unity which is 
spiritual reality. “Like the motion of a serpent, which the 
Egyptians made the emblem of intellectual power; or like the 
path of sound through the air; at every step he (the reader of 
the poem) pauses and half recedes, and from the retrogressive 
movement collects the force which carries him onward.” 

Secondly, a poem “ must be one, the parts of which mutually 
support and explain each other; all in their proportion harmon- 


8 Tbid., Il, 6 ™ Tbid., I, 10. 
™ Loc. cit. 7° Tbid., II, 11. 
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izing with, and supporting the purpose and known influences 
of metrical arrangement.” *” This internal relation of all the 
parts of the poem resulting in a total sense of unity is the 
metaphysical counterpart or foundation for the dynamic rela- 
tion which exists between the poet (or reader) and the poem. 
The existence of a poem is always defined paradoxically as the 
self-representation of spirit, the self as object to itself. 
Shawcross is harsh with Coleridge for making a distinction 
between a poem and poetry. He is further critical of the defini- 
tion of poetry in terms of the poet “ which in its turn resolves 
itself into an enumeration of the characteristics of Imagina- 
tion.” *$ This passage which Shawcross criticizes is nevertheless 
characteristic of the spiritual idealism of Coleridge. All things 
are related to all things with respect to poets, poems, readers 
and poetry in general. The nature of poetry has been antici- 
pated in the preceding disquisition on the fancy and imagina- 
tion. Imagination was seen to be the dynamic reciprocation of 
the poet and the natural objects. This dynamic operation of 
the imagination results in a specific and individual representa- 
tion of Spirit; Poetry, on the other hand, “is a distinction 
resulting from the poetic genius itself, which sustains and 
modifies the images, thoughts and emotions of the poet’s 
mind.” *® Here the word “ distinction” means “ separation,” 
i.e. whatever the poet creates as a manifestation of Spirit has 
its own specific individuality, In Coleridge’s metaphysical 
system these distinctions between poems and poetry can be 
fairly drawn, for poems are the multeity which is unity, i.e. 
poetry itself. If Poetry is not to be a meaningless spiritual 
system, the poet must be present as self-conscious spirit; other- 
wise poetic knowledge or “ pleasure” (in the dynamic sense 
previously defined) would be impossible. Coleridge insisted on 
the fundamental intuition of self-consciousness. Just as Kant 
insisted dogmatically upon the existence of the moral self as 
the criterion of a possible morality, so Coleridge insists upon 
the existence of an aesthetic self as a kind of poetic imperative 
which urges all creative wills towards expression. And so the 
poem must be distinguished from poetry if it is to have concrete 
existence. The poem is the concrete universal of poetry. Poetry 


77 Ibid., II, 10. 78 Tbid., II, 268. "° Ibid., II, 12. 
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alone would be an abstract universal with little or no meaning 
for aesthetic objects. Just as Spirit is self-consciousness, so is 
poetry a poetic self-consciousness. The poet is poetry and 
poetry the poet, in a constantly dynamic interaction just as 
the Many constantly strives towards Unity or Spirit and Unity 
or Spirit constantly strives to manifest itself in individual form. 

All this aesthetic activity culminates inColeridge’s concept 
of imagination. It is the poet “ who brings the whole soul of 
man into activity ”; it is he who “ diffuses a tone and spirit 
of unity, that blends, and (as it were) fuses, each into each, 
by that synthetic and magical power, to which we have exclu- 
sively appropriated the name of imagination.” But the activity 
of the poet’s will achieves consciousness of itself only as it is 
sacrificed (to use Hegel’s term) to its “ other.” The power of 
imagination is necessarily revealed “in the balance or recon- 
ciliation of opposite or discordant qualities; of sameness with 
difference; of the general with the concrete; the idea, with the 
image; the individual, with the representative; the sense of 
novelty and freshness, with the old familiar objects; a more 
than usual state of emotion, with more than usual order; judg- 
ment ever awake, the steady self-possession with enthusiasm 
and feeling profound or vehement; and while it blends and 
harmonizes the natural and the artificial, still subordinates 
art to nature; the manner to the matter; and our admiration of 
the poet to our sympathy with the poetry.” *° And so it is that 
‘GOOD SENSE is the Bopy of poetic genius, FANCY its DRAPERY, 
MOTION, its LIFE, and IMAGINATION the sou. that is every- 
where, and in each; and forms all into one graceful and intelli- 
gent whole.” Without these elaborate distinctions or separa- 
tions, Coleridge’s aesthetic must degenerate into the “ crude 
egoismus ” of Fichte or the Pantheism of Schelling or Spinoza. 

The function of the poet’s creative will in the process of 
imaginative production is amplified further in Coleridge’s dis- 
cussion of genius. Of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis he says 
its “ first and most obvious excellence is the perfect sweetness 
of the versification; its adaptation to the subject; and the 
power displayed in varying the march of the words without 
passing into a loftier and more majestic rhythm than was 


8° Toc. cit. 
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demanded by the thoughts, or permitted by the property of 
preserving a sense of melody predominant.” ** At first reading 
Coleridge’s discussion of the form of poetry leads one to believe 
that it is merely an instrument of the poet’s will to be used 
according to his subjective feeling. “ Metre in itself is simply a 
stimulant of the attention.” ** But as in his previous descrip- 
tions of the imaginative process, Coleridge always concludes 
with a metaphysical interpretation. Although “the sense of 
musical delight,” the reduction of multeity to unity, or the 
modifying of “a series of thoughts by some one predominant 
thought or feeling,” are all functions of the poet’s creative will, 
“no man was ever yet a great poet, without being at the same 
time a profound philospher.” The philosophical element in 
poetry is that manifestation of Spirit which can be realized only 
by the poet of genius. “ It is throughout as if a swperior spirit 
more intuitive, more intimately conscious, even than the char- 
acters themselves, not only of every outward look and act, but 
of the flux and reflux of the mind in all its subtlest thoughts 
and feelings, were placing the whole before our view; himself 
meanwhile unparticipating in the passions, and actuated only 
by a pleasurable excitement, which had resulted from the ener- 
getic fervor of his own spirit in so vividly exhibiting, what 
it has so accurately and profoundly contemplated.” ** Here 
once again is summarized the whole function of imagination 
in its metaphysical aspects. The poet is the priest my means of 
which a sense of objectivity is achieved for the aesthetic object 
which itself makes reader and poet perceive the wholeness in 
the individuality of the poem. Before the poet can create, there 
must occur this flux and reflux of the mind between the poet 
and the spiritual reality he would manifest and communicate. 
The poet is “ actuated ” by the dynamic flux and reflux of the 
mind as it becomes aware of its spiritual otherness. He creates 
an object, a poem which can exist only in terms of his most 
sacrificial contemplation of Spirit in both its manifold and 
individual aspects. As Coleridge says, “ essence in its primary 
signification, means the principle of individuation, the inmost 
principle of the possibility of any thing, as that particular thing. 


"bid; T, 14. *8 Ibid., Il, 58. "Tid. TE, 15: 
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It is equivalent to the idea of a thing, whenever we use the 
word, idea, with philosophic precision. Existence, on the other 
hand, is distinguished from essence, by the superinduction of 
reality. Thus we speak of the essence, and essential properties 
of a circle; but we do not therefore assert, that any thing, 
which really exists, is mathematically circular.” ** Thus the 
poem has certain sensuous elements which stimulate the feel- 
ings of the reader, but its true individuality or objectivity can 
consist only in the individuation of Spirit which is its essence. 
It is the human nature of the poet to seek unity by harmonious 
adjustment. “ The Composition of a poem is among the imita- 
tive arts; and that imitation, as opposed to copying, consists 
either in the interfusion of the same throughout the radically 
DIFFERENT, or of the different throughout a base radically the 
same.” *° It is in this interaction between sameness and differ- 
ence that the poet achieves a sufficient awareness of Spiritual 
reality to make poetic creation possible. 

Coleridge is a metaphysician who insists that the beauty of 
poetry can be enjoyed only as one apprehends the unified 
spiritual reality which underlies all poetic creation. The ele- 
ments of poetry such as language and metre are sufficient to 
prove that “such language and such combinations are the 
native produce either of the fancy or the imagination; that their 
operation consists in the excitement of surprise by the juxta- 
position and apparent reconciliation of widely different or in- 
compatible things.” *° The compulsory juxtaposition of images 
such as hills being made to reflect the image of a voice are the 
work of a shallow mind, “ not produced by the presentation of 
impressive or delightful forms to the inward vision, nor by 
any sympathy with the modifying powers with which the genius 
of the poet had united and inspirited all the objects of his 
thought; that it is therefore a species of wit, a pure work of the 
will, and implies a leisure and self-possession both of thought 
and of feeling, incompatible with a steady fervor of a mind 
possessed and filled with the grandeur of its subject.” * 

It is part of Coleridge’s genius to have avoided the folly of 
the modern literary positivist who attempts to reduce poetry 


** Ibid., II, 47. *° Ibid., II, 67-8. 
*° Ibid., II, 56. *7 Tbid., II, 68. 
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to the mere juxtaposition of language and metre for its own 
sake. Without the fullness of Spirit individuated in the poetic 
self, there can be no poetry. It is only when poetry has “ been 
deduced in the author’s own mind from considerations of 
grammar, logic, and the truth and nature of things ” that it can 
achieve the level of greatness or be the expression of genius. 

It has been shown that the intuition of spiritual reality is 
primary and a priori in Coleridge’s “system” and that the 
existence of this reality is immediately affirmed in every man. 
Without this existence of spiritual reality being manifested in 
man, knowledge of all kinds, scientific or poetic would be 
impossible. This knowledge of Spirit “ becomes intelligible to 
no man by the ministry of mere words from without. The 
medium, by which spirits understand each other, is not the 
surrounding air; but the freedom which they possess in common, 
as the common etherial element of their being, the tremulous 
reciprocations of which propagate themselves even to the 
inmost of the soul. Where the spirit of a man is not filled with 
the consciousness of freedom . . . all spiritual intercourse is 
interrupted, not only with others but even with himself.”** 

As for Kant, so for Coleridge, the Will and not the reason 
forms the foundation of our knowing minds and of the world 
of things which we know. Just as Kant had allowed a certain 
metaphysical capacity to the will, so Coleridge allows the same 
capacity to the poetic faculty. But Coleridge is less critical 
and less sceptical than Kant even though the latter was so 
passionate a defender of the freedom of man as derived from 
his Divine Creator. Less interested in the analysis of the 
antinomies of reason, Coleridge was more interested in the 
fullness or content of knowledge. He loved Plato’s “ divine 
nonsense” as he called it because “he leads you to see that 
propositions involving in themselves contradictory conceptions 
are nevertheless true; and which therefore, must belong to a 
higher logic—that of ideas.” *® The richness of these ideas 
lies in the awareness of the spiritual unity of which they are 
the manifestations. 

Just as the categorical imperative urged the action of the 


®* Ibid., I, 168. 
*° Coleridge, Table Talk, April 30, 1830, quoted in Richards, op. cit., p. 166. 
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will towards the rational objective of justice and fairminded- 
ness to all men so Coleridge’s poetic imperative urged the 
Will towards a more Platonic unity in Love. Concerning 
human nature, Coleridge once said, “ There are two mighty 
mysteries—action and passion (or passive action), and love 
is a synthesis of these, in which each is the other—and it is 
only a synthesis, or one of the syntheses of action and passion; 
other discoveries must be made in order to know the principles 
of Individuation in general and then the principle of Person- 
ality.” °° Muirhead quotes this passage in defense of Colerige’s 
conviction of the metaphysical nature of the moral (and we 
may also add) the creative or poetic self. “It was the growing 
conviction of his later years that individuality, in the only 
sense in which it was of moral and religious significance, con- 
sisted, not in the narrowing down of life to an exclusive point, 
but in the expansion of it towards the inclusion of the Whole— 
man in God doubtless, but also God in man.” ® 








All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame.” 


But the imperative to such an all-absorbing Love requires a 
lover and that lover is the poetic genius whose creative will 
can make this universal Love real and individual. 


Toronto, Ontario 


°° Coleridge, Table Talk, quoted in Muirhead, op. cit., p. 158. 
°* Muirhead, op. cit., p. 159. 
*? Coleridge, Complete Poetical Works, p. 135. 
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MELVILLE’S CLAREL: THE COMPLEX PASSION * 


Water E. BezANson 


2 


Of all Melville’s major writings Clarel* has suffered most 
from undeserved oblivion and casual plunderings. Until re- 
cently only the most partisan of Melville’s admirers have been 
willing to endure the rigors of a four-part poem of 150 cantos 
that runs to some 20,000 lines. An age little given to the read- 
ing of narrative poetry has lived easily with the notion that 
Clarel neither invokes obligation nor promises rewards. The 
poem has been assumed to be too complex and discursive, 
overly private in reference and symbol, and above all, inter- 
minably long. Under the consoling belief that Clarel was any- 
how the late flickering of a waned imagination and that poetry 
was a left-handed venture for Melville, the poem lay until the 
1940’s where the critics had dropped it in the summer of 1876— 
among the cold ashes of a presumably superannuated talent. 

More recently a series of book-length studies of Melville’s 
life and thought—books by Simon, Sedgwick, Stone, Chase, 
Arvin, Mason, and Howard (plus an essay by Wells) —have 
begun the commentary which the poem has long needed. The 
weaker elements of this criticism include an inevitable sense of 
the anticlimactic tone of Melville’s later years, hasty reading 
of the poem, simultaneous treatment of Melville’s Mediter- 
ranean journey of 1856-57 and the poem, and a biographer’s 
impatience to extract a thesis. Thus we are more likely to get 
a version of “ what Melville thought” about science, demo- 
cracy, religion, and war than a realization of the values of the 
poem. A more useful segment of this criticism has been char- 


1A revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of The Modern 
Language Association of America, Chicago, 1953. The present essay will form 
part of the introduction to a critical edition of Clarel in preparation for Hendricks 
House. 

? Herman Melville, Clarel: A Poem and Pilgrimage in the Holy Land, 2 vols., 
New York, 1876. All quotations in the present essay are from this edition. The 
only other printing of the poem is the Anglicized text of the Standard Edition 
(The Works of Herman Melville, Vols. XIV-XV, London, 1922-24). 
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acter analysis, for it recognizes that in Clarel, as in drama, 
speech is a function of character. Yet even here the emphasis 
has been on validating certain of the thirty or more characters 
as spokesmen for Melville. 

[ wish to look at Clarel as a work of imagination. The poem 
has such multiplicity—and enough clumsiness—that it is easy 
to miss the main architectural outlines. We are after the 
primary design. 

Symbolic site and situation provides the key to the poem’s 
resources. We first see young Clarel, an American theological 
student, alone in his chamber on his first evening in Jerusalem; 
it is the Feast of the Epiphany, but as he looks out over the 
Pool of Hezekiah to the dome of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher and Mt. Olivet beyond, no manifestation comes. We 
last see him in his martyrdom and passion, following a proces- 
sion through St. Stephen’s Gate and along the Via Crucis; it 
is Whitsuntide, but he is visited by no cloven tongues of flame. 
Between the two scenes lie the long weeks, leading up to an 
unfulfilled Easter, during which Clarel enacts his symbolic 
search, making the round of a Night Journey with a pilgrim 
cavalcade. The tone and quality of that search, the intricate 
cross-exchanges of talk, action, and subtle gesture among the 
ten major pilgrims, and the imposing, symbolic monuments and 
landforms through which they roam, fill out the structure of 
the poem. There are six primary locations: Jerusalem (at the 
beginning and the end) , the road to Jericho, the Dead Sea area, 
the Judean Wilderness, the Greek monastery of Mar Saba, and 
Bethlehem. Through them emerges the wide context of history, 
theology, and psychology which sustains the poem. 

In Part I, “ Jerusalem,” the narrator presents the microcosm 
of a threatened world. The reader must presuppose the cen- 
turies-old, golden image of Jerusalem, fabulous and mythically 
divine: “sacred and glorious,” wrote a seventeenth-century 
pilgrim, “ elected by God for his seat . . . like a Diadem crown- 
ing the head of the mountains; the theatre of mysteries and 
miracles... .”* But that Jerusalem, as well as the Jerusalem 





® George Sandys, A Relation of a Journey Begun An: Dom: 1610 (London, 
1670), p. 120. Sandys is but one book in the long shelf of Holy Land literature 
read by Melville. 
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of euphoric nineteenth-century evangelists, exists here only as 
counter-image. The City of the poem— 


Like the ice-bastions round the Pole, 
Thy blank, blank towers, Jerusalem!— 
(Part I. Canto i) 


is like an image from one of Poe’s world’s-end fantasies, The 
City is locked up from within—* blind arches,” sealed win- 
dows,” “ portals masoned fast.” The City is a labyrinth of 
narrow, uninhabited by-places, of haunts that hide stowaways, 
criminals, penitents, anchorites, and kinless ones. There is the 
story of Emim Bey the Mamaluke, who fled from Cairo, then 
to the desert, 
but, fox-like, on, 

And ran to earth in Zion’s town; 

Here maimed, disfigured, crouched in den, 

And crouching died—securest then. (I. xxi) 


The City is a place of mutilation also for the lepers. Living 
in “a reptile lane” where “stone huts face the stony wall,” 
these humans whose faces are defacements live on in “ voiceless 
visagelessness ” (I. xxv-xxvi). Beneath the City, in a world of 
“ ducts and chambered wells and walls” lies history’s rubble, 
the disintegrated achievements of men; and even though there 
be some mild domestic scenes—a mother holding her child— 





Under such scenes abysses be— 
Dark quarries where few care to pry. (1. xvi) 


Jerusalem is a town of “ dismantled, torn,/ Disastrous houses ” 
which “ Yawn ... like plundered tombs” (I. xxi). No wonder 
Clarel is haunted by the night silences, by the cracking and 
crumbling of walls. He goes to the city walls—for air, for 
breath, to watch people. Yet beyond the City lies the Desert, 


Where baskets of the white-ribbed dead 
Sift the fine sand. ... (I. v) 


And the Desert is moving in: 


’Twas yellow waste within as out, 
The student mused: The desert, see, 
It parts not here, but silently, 

Even like a leopard by our side, 
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ly as It seems to enter in with us— 
At home amid men’s homes would glide. (1. xxiv) 


The Zion of Clarel is no theater of miracles and mysteries. This 
Holy City is not the City of God, not even the City of Man. 


0 1) Neither promise nor refuge is here. This is a Fallen City. It is 
The Citta Dolente, the City of Dis (I. xxxvi). 
whe. The qualities of the City simultaneously characterize young 
th of Clarel. Surrounded by the Desert of the contemporary world, 
ways, he is lost within the labyrinth of his own doubts. Like Roderick 
sg the Usher he fears that he and his house are doomed. Like the 
then Ancient Mariner he is becalmed in a world of nightmare. He 


is Eliot’s wastelander confronted with the Unreal City. Like 
Kafka’s K he cannot get to the Castle, or rather he is there 
and finds—no one. In the old legends Jerusalem was the navel 
- of the world’s body, the center of the earth, the place where the 
XXx1) sun cast no shadow. But for Clarel there is no medieval magic 
or miracle, no voice, no sign. He cannot pray. His visit to the 


gv 
walt” Church of the Holy Sepulcher plunges him into a “ gulf of 
inalinwe dizzying fable” (I. v). Reared in the provincialism of Ameri- 
sha ot can sectarian faith, Clarel is bewildered by the traffic of tribes 
ubble, and sects at this crossroad of world religions. The wild rites 
these of Georgian, Maronite, Armenian, and Greek form a maledic- 
ae tion which prefigures the Journey he will take: 
O heart profane, 

Xvi) O pilgrim-infidel, begone! 

Nor here the sites of Faith pollute, 
uses ” Thou who misgivest we enthrone 
onder A God untrue, in myth absurd. ... 
g and We know thee, thou there standing mute. 
4 for Out, out—begone! try Nature’s reign 


Who deem’st the super-nature vain: 

ert, To Lot’s Wave by black Kedron rove; 

On, by Mount Seir, through Edom move; 

There crouch thee with the jackal down— 

Crave solace of the scorpion! (I. vi) 


I. v) 


In Part I Clarel proposes two responses to his desolate 
situation. One is to find some person who can solve his spiritual 
crisis. With this response begins a major ritual] pattern of the 
poem: the lost Hero in search of a Guide. Ouiside the Jaffa 
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Gate, wandering alone, he suddenly discovers he is on the way 
to Emmaus (a representative example of the significance of 
site): would that he could meet some stranger who would ex- 
pound the mysteries to him. So Nehemiah, a sweet old man 
with the sacred Book, enters the poem (I. vii). A millenialist 
and irrepressible dispenser of tracts, Nehemiah has left America 
to be on hand for the Second Coming. Through him Clarel 
fitfully recaptures the pastoral dream of the Holy City of the 
Gospels, with apocalyptic colors from Revelation. But he is 
even more deeply stirred by a second potential Guide, the 
young renegade Catholic, Celio, whom he meets near the 
demoniac tombs of Lower Gihon (I. xi). Celio is a hunchback; 
his twisted body is the sign of his inner torments. From him, 
in two brief wordless encounters with “ the Unknown,” Clarel 
wins a flashing insight into the cost of rebellious defiance. One 
night there is a “ piercing cry from out the dark” and Celio, 
the alienated Christ-defier (I. xiii), is dead (I. xviii). Days 
pass and Clarel meets two more formidable Guides: by “ the 
rifled Sepulcher of Kings,’ Vine (I. xxviii) ; wandering on the 
hills above Gethsemane, Rolfe (I. xxxi). Both are Americans, 
of middle years, mature and sensitive; both are men of genius. 
In the course of the poem we are given enough covert hints 
about their backgrounds and temperaments to make clear that 
Vine is the narrator’s fictionalized portrayal of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and Rolfe a partial projection of Herman Melville. 
Rolfe and Vine are thus of peculiar biographical interest to the 
modern reader, but their function in the poem is simply that 
of two anonymous men of genius whose merits fascinate and 
bewilder young Clarel. Rolfe, a sun-browned adventurer who 
has roamed the world and lived on Pacific isles, read widely and 
become unairaid of heresy, proves a sturdy good-companion 
who assumes the role of master of discourse. Vine is “ Admetus’ 
shepherd,” a man of “ gifts unique ”; a shy, quiet man of rich 
sensibilities, he remains untouched by argument. This is Clarel’s 
first contact with “ exceptional natures,” the narrator tells us 
(I. xxxi) , and they are to cause him much perplexity. 

If Clarel’s first response to his dilemma is to search for 
Guides, his second is to fall in love. The beautiful young Jewess, 
Ruth, wakes him from passiveness and stirs in him dreams of 
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the American landscape—green orchards, birds, and woodlands 
which rise in contrast to the Judean wasteland. Though Clarel 
feels that love can override his distress, the narrator hints that 
such innocent dreams are not to be (I. xxxix). Events cut in. 
The murder of Ruth’s father temporarily separates the lovers. 
His friends propose a pilgrimage on horseback to the Dead Sea. 
Obsessed by fear that something may happen to Ruth in his 
absence, yet anxious to explore the resources of his three Guides 
—Nehemiah, Rolfe, and Vine—the reluctant Hero finally agrees 
to enter the symbolic round of descent and return. It will be 
“ Brief term of days,” the narrator warns as Part I concludes, 
“but a profound remove”’ (I. xliv) . 

The three remaining parts of the poem describe the Journey 
of the Hero and his Guides, of whom several more join the 
pilgrimage (II.i). One is Derwent, a broad-church Anglican 
clergyman of rosy temperament untroubled by the modern 
dilemma. His motto: “ All turns or alters for the best” (III. 
vi). Perhaps Derwent has the tranquillity of a river that has 
no depths? His warmth and affability toward the disturbed 
young theological student, for whom he feels some professional 
responsibility, make him a special problem that will test Clarel’s 
acuteness. Open antagonist to Derwent, and perhaps the most 
memorable character of the poem, is Mortmain, the bitter 
Swede. Misanthropic and introverted, Mortmain is consumed 
by the intense perception of the world’s evil which finally drove 
him from revolutionary politics in France. His name and the 
black skull cap he wears are ominous enough signs of his future. 
Mortmain is an Empedocles figure (Melville annotated Arnold’s 
poem in 1871) on whom the hand of death is set. Part II, 
which culminates at the Dead Sea, belongs increasingly to him. 

Part II is the Night Journey. From the top of Olivet the 
pilgrims had looked far down on “ the mystic sea ” and felt the 
loops of Laocoén’s serpent coil about them (I. xxxvii). Now 
they begin the descent, after pausing symbolically by Geth- 
semane (II. iii) and passing the lyric town of Bethany (II. vi). 
“ Down going, down, to Jericho,” the narrator chants as the 
pilgrim cavalcade descends through arid ravines and ugly turns 
of ground where “a certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves ” (Luke 10:30). Alarmed at 
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the prospect, a Greek banker and his rakish son-in-law to be, 
turn about, and the narrator offers the reader a chance to join 
them: 
They fled. And thou? The way is dun; 
Why further follow ...? 
Part here, then, would ye win release 
From ampler dearth; part, and in peace. (II. xiii) 


Down they go, until Quarantania, the Mount of Christ’s temp- 
tation, looms above them like a great slag-pile. Here Mortmain 
in a dangerous gesture leaves the party to spend the night alone 
under Quarantania. The next morning they watch a Syrian 
monk ascend Quarantania to undergo the Passion, as Margoth, 
a geologic Jew, descends with his hammer and specimens of 
Jura limestone (II. xix). At Jordan the unpredictable Rolfe 
leads the pilgrims in the river rite, singing Ave maris stella— 
and from here on star images hover over the poem (II. xxiv) . 
In a representative touch of characterization, Nehemiah drinks 
the muddy Jordan water pronouncing it sweet as sugar; Mar- 
goth, sworn enemy of all myths, tries it too and spews it out 
(II. xxiv). As the pilgrims cross the slimy Siddim Plain, fog 
and rack set in, withering the branches plucked by Jordan 
(II. xxviii). By the Dead Sea Mortmain returns out of the 
shadows, his veined face like ice streaked with volcanic ash. 
An Arab guard sings a monitory song: 


“ Would ye know what bitter drink 

They gave to Christ upon the Tree? 
Sip the wave that laps the brink 

Of Siddim: taste, and God keep ye! 
It drains the hills where alum’s hid— 
Drains the rock-salt’s ancient bed; 

Hither unto basin fall 

The torrents from the steeps of gall— 
Here is Hades’ water-shed. 

Sinner, would ye that your soul 

Bitter were and like the pool? 
Sip the Sodom waters dead; 

But never from they heart shall haste 

The Marah—yea, the after-taste.” 


Mortmain has moved to the edge of the sea: 
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Arrested as he stooped, 
Did Mortmain his pale hand recall? 
No; undeterred the wave he scooped, 
And tried it—madly tried the gall. (II. xxxiv) 


It is the taste of the Dead Sea, rather than of Jordan, that 
lingers acridly through the poem. 

The two cantos that follow, “ Prelusive,’ and “ Sodom,” 
bring Part II to climax. Tension flows from the narrator’s pre- 
liminary exploitation of the subconscious in an intricate image 
of the labyrinthan world of Piranesi’s prints, concluding: 


The thing implied is one with man, 
His penetralia of retreat— 
The heart, with labyrinths replete. . . . (II. xxxv) 


Again the reader is given a choice: either reflect on St. Paul’s 
“* mystery of iniquity,” or, if he would preserve “ childhood’s 
illusion,” pass by what follows. It is Night; 1300 feet below the 
Mediterranean the pilgrims crouch at the edge of the Sea of 
Death and Wickedness. The legendary poisonous haze hangs 
over the water. Relentlessly Mortmain takes possession; seated 
on a salt-slagged camel’s skull he has a premonition of his 
coming death as he looks up through the murk: 


“Tt is the star 
Called Wormwood. Some hearts die in thrall 
Of waters which yon star makes gall. . . .” 
(II. xxxvi) 

He leads the pilgrims on to consider the subtle nature of the 
sins of the Five Cities whose drowned ruins lie, as they feel, 
at their feet. They sit enchanted by the mephitic bubblings of 
the water and the divine madness of Mortmain. That night 
the saintly, deluded Nehemiah, in a final somnambulistic act, 
walks toward an ecstatic vision of the New Jerusalem. In the 
morning his corpse floats at the water’s edge, near the camel- 
skull on which Mortmain had sat the night before and pointed 
at “ the star called Wormwood.” 

The Dead Sea embodies variously the risk of annihilation, 
absolute evil, and the unbearable limits of introspection. Mel- 
villean sea-images re-enforce the meanings of the site, stressing 
that the Siddim Plain is beneath ocean level—“ a lead-line’s 
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long reach down ” (II. xiv) and that “ the sunken slimy plain ” 
is like “‘ the quaking sea-bed bared ”: 
All was still: 
So much the more their bosoms thrill 
With dream of some withdrawn vast surge 


Its timed return about to urge 
And whelm them. (II. xxiii) 


But the over-riding emphasis, a major implication of the poem, 
is implied by references to Acheron, Hades, and Orpheus. The 
Siddim Plain is a Dante-world of the soul’s eternal torment. 

Part III, “ Mar Saba,” is a Purgatorio to the Inferno of Part 
II. As the pilgrims ascend the wild Judah ridge, some 1800 feet 
above the valley, they move from a site of absolute evil; though 
chaos reigns along the ridge, it is the chaos of oppositions. The 
bleak, riven landforms stress this dual world, apparent scene 
of some ancient Armageddon. The pilgrims pass “ Two human 
skeletons inlaced/ In grapple as alive they fell” (III.i). In 
a memorable scene on the High Desert, under “ the clear vault 
of hollow heaven,” they sit and argue over the Gnostic heresy, 
and Zoroastrian themes of “ Ormuzd involved with Ahriman/ 
In deadly lock ” (III. v). 

Meanwhile mellow chimes entice the pilgrims on to Mar 
Saba, a fifth-century Greek monastery whose twin towers rise 
over the Judah Wilderness. That night in temporary release 
they revel until dawn, with songs and stories and ample flasks 
of St. Saba wine. It is a ceremonial assertion of manly brother- 
hood and good-fellowship, a forgetting of death and debate in 
which only the innocent Clarel does not participate (III. xi- 
xiv). Though Mar Saba’s towers rise triumphantly over the 
Wilderness, their base lies 600 feet down in the bed of the Black 
Brook, Kedron, which we are reminded flows into the Dead Sea. 
At Saba, once the revels are over, there is a balance of effects. 
A palm tree growing on an upper ledge of the monastery 
emerges as a central symbol of the hope of immortality, and 
three of the pilgrims confront it in soliloquy (III. xxvi-xxix) . 
There is also an inner cell where a mad monk guards heaps of 
bones and demands from visitors—the password: “ Death” 
(III. xxiv). A choir of monks on a crag renders a long chant 
about the fall of Jerusalem that turns into a hymn to God’s 
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mercy (III. xvii), but other monks present a masque of the 
unforgiven Wandering Jew which is acted deep in the ravine by 
the light of red torches (III. xix). So in complex strophe and 
antistrophe the poem moves on. Part III concludes when Mort- 
main’s psychic exhaustion merges into death; he is found, eyes 
fixed upon the Palm, an eagle feather at his lips (III. xxxii) . 

What meanwhile of the reluctant Hero? Since leaving Jeru- 
salem, Clarel has moved in the shadows, a brooding observer 
of the life-ways of his associates: “ Learning, unlearning, word 
by word” (II. xiv). Even in life Nehemiah’s goodness was 
perhaps too simple, Mortmain’s passion too complex, to be 
usable patterns for Clarel; in any case both men are now dead. 
Derwent’s campaign at last overextends itself, and Clarel turns 
savagely in attack (III. xxi). Clarel’s emotional overtures 
toward Vine have been firmly rebuked (II. xxvii) ; the discovery 
of Vine in a moment of lonely weakness of his own brings Clarel 
to a troubled perception: 


Ill hour (thought he), an evil sign: 
No more need dream of winning Vine 
Or coming at his mystery. 

O, lives which languish in the shade, 
Puzzle and tease us, or upbraid; 

What noteless confidant, may be, 
Withholds the talisman, the key! 

Or if indeed it run not so, 

And he’s above me where I cling; 
Then how these higher natures know 
Except in shadow from the wing?— (IIT. viii) 


Perhaps Rolfe is the one who has retained most stature during 
the journey. Yet— 


How reconcile Rolfe’s wizard chord 

And forks of esoteric fire 

With common-place of laxer mien? 

May truth be such a spendthrift lord? (II. xxxii) 


Though baffled by Rolfe’s “ Manysidedness ” (III. xvi) Clarel 
finds himself increasingly imitating his views and language 
(IV. iii). Young Clarel’s spiritual state while he is at Mar Saba 
is accurately reflected back to him by the Wilderness: 
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All the mountain-land 
Disclosed through Kedron far withdrawn, 
Cloven and shattered, hushed and banned, 
Seemed poised as in a chaos true, 
Or throe-lock of transitional earth 
When old forms are annulled, and new 
Rebel, and pangs suspend the birth. (IIT. xxi) 


Clarel aches for a rebirth that is denied him. On the last 
evening at the monastery he feels “‘ Suspended *twixt the 
heaven and hell’ ” (III. xxxi) —and this is the key to Part III. 

Part IV brings the pilgrims on to Bethlehem for their last 
three days before returning to Jerusalem. Bethlehem of Judaea, 
with its lovely vineyards, olive groves, green terraces—surely 
the lyric mountain town will offer some hint of Paradise to 
these weary travelers? But they are no mitred kings led on 
by a miracle. “ Let man lament the foundered Star” (IV.i), 
the narrator says, and later Rolfe echoes: 





“The rule, the Magian rule is run, 
And Mythra abdicates the sun!” (IV. xvi) 


In due time they stand inside the Church of the Nativity: at 
their feet, set in the pavement, a silver star, directly over the 
Manger. An ardent Franciscan monk, Salvaterra, tells them 
of its “ shining grace ”; standing silently in a circle— 
They comment none; 
Not voicing everything they know. ... (IV. xiii) 


The sense of what the pilgrims “ know ”—their long predica- 
ment, the grim happenings of their journey thus far—has been 
heightened by two new pilgrims who joined their ranks at Mar 
Saba. One, who leaves them soon after they reach Bethlehem, 
is Agath, an old Greek pilot “ schooled by the inhuman sea” 
(IV. xiii) and beaten by men, Illiterate and by preference 
uncommunicative about his private tragedies, Agath survives 
in a brutal world by animal tenacity. He is succeeded by Ungar, 
“a wandering Ishmael from the West” (IV.x). Ungar is an 
American refugee from the defeated South who has become a 
wandering professional soldier. Ungar’s memories of “ personal 
pain monotonous” (IV.v) have made him a bitter judge of 
man and society, the most articulate social critic of the poem. 
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His monomania marks him kin to Mortmain, though with 
significant differences, and his brief but impassioned formula- 
tions in “ Of Wickedness the Word” (IV. xxii) take us from 
the Bethlehem hillsides back to Mortmain’s theme in “ Sodom ” 
(II. xxxvi) . Even in the town of the nativity, Ungar’s discourse 
points to “The ever-upbubbling wickedness!” Before so 
“wild ” a nature, Clarel is “ at loss” (IV. xvii). 

In these final days of the pilgrimage Clarel is tempted toward 
two new extremes: the ascetic ideal of a Celibate (III. xxx) 
and the apostasy of a Prodigal (IV. xxvi). Confused, he finally 
decides to confront whatever awaits him at journey’s end, and 
on the tenth night of the pilgrimage begins his ride back to 
Jerusalem, the “ deicide town ” (IV. xxix). So at last he enters 
“The Valley of Decision” (IV. xxx). Clarel’s many premoni- 
tions of this moment are now fulfilled; as the horsemen round 
the southern City wall: 

The valley slept— 
Obscure, in monitory dream 
Opressive, roofed with awful skies 
Whose stars like silver nail-heads gleam 
Which stud some lid over lifeless eyes. (IV. xxix) 


There by lantern light he sees the men at work with mattocks— 
burying the bodies of Ruth and her mother. The discovery is 
the enactment of a ritual. It is not a plot disclosure so much 
as a recognition scene. Ruth is dead. So after the “ profound 
remove ” of the Night Journey, Clarel is back to the “ complex 
passion.” And now his Guides depart, leaving him alone in 
Jerusalem. 

We may use the phrase “ complex passion” to signify the 
total historical, theological, and psychological dilemma which 
permeates the poem. So Clarel had phrased it that day at the 
Holy Sepulcher when he supposed the rites were a malediction 
(I.v). The complexity he had then felt as a generalized 
emotion he now knows through experience. With “ gods de- 
clined to heraldries,’ as Mortmain once memorably phrased 
it (II. xxxi) , new problems of infinite complexity are at hand; 
the thesis of the poem is that they can neither be solved nor 
escaped. It had been Clarel’s hope, in the early days, that by 
winning Ruth he could enter an Eden where 


« 








THE COMPLEX PASSION 


tales abstruse 
Of Christ, the crucified, Pain’s Lord, 
Seem foreign—forged—incongruous. (I. xxviii) 


The essence of his Night Journey is that these tales are not 
abstruse; whether the world is of nature or super-nature the 
Cross is the one unmistakable reality. The Cross as a tragic 
symbol dominates the imaginations of the four monomaniacs. 
Celio faced its paralyzing power at the Arch of Ecce Homo 
(I. xiii). Mortmain scrawled his bitter lament to The Slanted 
Cross on a great rock overlooking the Dead Sea (II. xxxi). 
Agath wore a sailor’s “ crucifixion in tatoo” on his forearm 
(IV. ii). Ungar’s sword, his primary symbol, becomes a double 
emblem: “‘ ’Tis true;/ A cross, it is a cross,’ he said ” (IV. xiv) . 
Even Vine, in one of his few moments of verbal “‘ unconstraint,” 
stresses the “ beauty in that sad conceit ” of passion-flowers as 
“Emblems of Christ’s last agony” (IV.xv). For Rolfe the 
grace of the Greek cross, which Derwent prefers, cannot match 
“the true semblance ” of the Latin cross: 


“that’s the one 
Was lifted up and knew the nail; 
Tis realistic—can avail!” (IIT. xviii) 


Each of these pilgrims is beyond the church, and for all of 
them the Cross is a symbol of pain, not hope. Just before he 
returned to Jerusalem, Clarel had been able to phrase his 
problem: 

* What! fall back on clay commonplace? 

Yearnest for peace so? sick of strife? 

... how live 

At all, if once a fugitive 

From thy own nobler part, though pain 

Be portion inwrought with the grain? ” 

(IV. xxviii) 

The recognition at last of the tragic view is Clarel’s major 
insight. He too must endure the Passion. 

The poem concludes on ritualistic levels. After the Ash 
Wednesday of Ruth’s death, Clarel endures the Passion Week 
of his own despair (IV. xxxii) . Easter dawns with no jubillation 
for him (IV. xxxiii). We see him last at Whitsuntide, unspoken 
to by tongues of flame. He is following a train of pilgrims: 
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Cross-bearers all, alike they tend 
And follow, slowly follow on. (IV. xxxiv) 


Entering the Gate of St. Stephen the martyr, Clarel moves up 
the Via Crucis and vanishes in the City. Eden has been trans- 
formed to Gethsemane. The rites of initiation are over. 

Like a compassionate father talking to his hurt son, the 
narrator speaks in the Epilogue (IV. xxxv), reminding Clarel 
to keep his courage “ though yet but ill-resigned.” In a baffling 
world—who knows?—even stoics may at the last “ be astounded 
into heaven.” 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination 
of John Milton was that of the vision given to man when he 
had put his own inner music in harmony with that of God. 
In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme becomes an 
important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and 
of understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s poetry, he shows 
the twin development of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of 
the “ harmonious vision” in the poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won 
again. Towards its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended 
the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet 
engaging style. In this new reading of the great poet, Don 
Cameron Allen has produced a book which the publishers 
believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and all 
serious students of poetry. 


146 pages Index $3.00 
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